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WHEN YOU TALK TO YOUR READERS ABOUT TRAFFIC SAFETY, keep this man in mind. 


He’s the driver who blames his car for every accident and narrow escape. 


Last year, as in every year, an overwhelming majority of vehicles in ac- 
cidents were in good condition before the accidents happened. These crashes 
were not the fault of the brakes or the lights or the steering wheel. They 


were the fault of the drivers. 


Careful maintenance is important, of course. But regardless of their 
condition, cars must be under careful control. Autos are not reckless, 


thoughtless, or inattentive. Drivers are. 
Accident prevention begins—and ends—with drivers. 


The Travelers Insurance Companies Hartford, Connecticut 
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CARTOONIST OF THE MONTH 

Since 1943 Scott Long, whose 
cartoon drawn especially for THe 
QuILL appears on the editorial 
page, has been editorial page car- 
toonist for 
the Minneap- 
olis, Minn., 
Tribune, ex- 
cept for two 
years as an 
officer on a 
LST during 
World War 
Il Since 
1951 his car- 
toons have 
been syndi- 
cated by the 
Register & 
Tribune Syn- 
dicate and 
appear in 
They have been reprinted in vir- 
tually 
this country and in at 


Scott Long 


some 35 new spapers. 


every major newspaper in 
least a 
dozen foreign countries. Born in 
Chicago, Long holds an A.B. de- 
gree from Harvard University. He 
won the Sigma Delta Chi Award 
1957. Other 
awards include the Freedoms 
1949; Twin 
Cities Newspaper Guild award for 
best cartoon, 1950, °51, °52, 53 and 
54; the Christopher Medal in 
Journalism, 1953 and the Head- 
liner Award in 1954. In 1956 his 
newspaper sent him on a writing 
assignment to Africa. He is mar- 
ried and has two daughters and a 


for cartooning in 


Foundation medal, 


son 
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FIFTY 
YEARS 
FOR 
FREEDOM 





The Story of SIGMA DELTA CHIS Service to American Journalism 
1909-1959 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY PRESS 
by Charles C. Clayton CARBONDALE, ELINO® 


Please send me copies of FIFTY YEARS 
FOR FREEDOM at $4.50 a copy. My check is 
SOUTHERN enclosed. Send to: 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 
$4.50 


Name 
Address 
City 


Use the coupon and send in your order NOW! 


MAKE CHECKS PAYABLE TO SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Some pollen isn’t 
to be sneezed at 


...it may be clue to oil! 


One of nature’s most 
closely-guarded secrets 
is being unraveled to- 
day by the painstaking 
efforts of research 
scientists working 
with clues millions of 
years old, some dating 
I AEE back as far as 500 mil- 
spore looks like magnified. lion years. 


Scientists feel certain that vast supplies of oil lie 
undiscovered beneath the earth’s surface. Only a few 
scattered and skimpy clues to its whereabouts exist. 
Fossils of plant and animal life are among the most 
important. But with the skill of an expert, nature has 
covered the trail well. In many areas, the better known 
fossils can’t be found! 


Constantly searching for new clues, science “‘detec- 
tives’’ in the laboratories of Pan American Petroleum 
Corporation, a Standard Oil affiliate, have turned to 
the invisible pollen and spores that fill the air to the 
discomfort of hay fever sufferers. (Spores are similar 
to pollen and also can cause hay fever symptoms.) 
But these pollen and spores no longer peril allergy 
victims, for they have been embedded in rock for 
millions of years. 


These microscopic traces of plant life form the 
missing link, telling scientists the same story they 
normally get from the larger plant and animal fossils. 
Because of this new study, extensive areas, once 
passed over, have been opened to re-exploration. 
Scientists expect new oil discoveries will be made. 


As the result of such trail-blazing research work 
America’s proved underground oil reserves have grown 
larger, prices have remained reasonable, and America 
has been assured an adequate supply to keep its 
defenses strong. 


WHAT MAKES A COMPANY A GOOD CITIZEN? 


Responsibility for the future is inherent in good citizen- 
ship. One way a company can discharge this obligation 
is through research aimed at expanding America’s 
resources and assuring future generations the benefits 
we enjoy today. 


This is not a florist shop. It’s a petroleum laboratory, and 
the plants are used to help find clues to oil deposits. Here 
Dr. A.T. Cross compares pollen of today’s plants with 
fossil pollen that is more than 120 million years old. 


‘ DDS 9 * STANDARD OIL COMPANY  rumsioneecnconrss.. 


(INDIANA) THROUGH RESEARCH 


# 
‘ Tawoh 





Public opinion polls show that most Americans are 
not in favor of more federal ‘‘public power.”” They 
don’t want the federal government to go deeper and 
deeper into the electric light and power business. 
They'd rather have the independent electric com- 
panies handle the job. 


What keeps the “public power’’ issue alive is cer- 


tainly not the American public—it’s a handful of 
lobbyists and pressure groups. 


Already, $5,500,000,000 in tax funds have gone 
into federal “‘public power.” This puts into govern- 
ment’s hands about 1/6th of the electric indus- 


try’s power production. And the lobbyists are 
pressing for some $10,000,000,000 more. 


AMERICA'S 


This money would be spent unnecessarily. The 
many independent electric light and power com- 
panies of America are able and ready to supply all 
the low-price electricity the nation needs or will need 
—and without depending on taxes. 


These companies have doubled the supply of 
electricity in the past 10 years, and will double the 
present supply in the next 10. 


Heavy taxing to put the federal government into 
the electric business goes on only because most people 
don’t recognize it for what it is. Nor do they realize 
they are paying for “public power.” But it can be 
stopped by informed citizens. 


Will you help spread the word? 


INDEPENDENT ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES 


Company nomes on request through this magazine 
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EDITORIALS 





Age of Specialists 


GENERATION ago any reporter worth his salt was 
A confident that he was competent to cope with what- 

ever assignment came his way, whether it was a gen- 
eral alarm fire, a juicy murder, or interviewing the latest 
literary lion. In his day that confidence was rarely mis- 
placed. A good reporter could take all types of assignments 
and come up with a story that would pass muster on the 
city desk. 

One of my favorite newspaper yarns is this story, which 
happens to be true. A reader of a mid-western morning 
newspaper called the office one night and asked to speak 
to the paper's music critic. The reader was considerably 
nonplussed when the office boy replied: “He can’t come 
to the phone, lady. He is downstairs correcting the hog 
markets.” 


@ In that day only the great metropolitan newspapers could 
afford the luxury of a full time music critic, or a full time 
specialist in any field. Today, even in the smaller com- 
munities, it is just as true that a paper cannot afford to be 
without specialists in at least some fields. Ours is truly the 
age of the specialist, and this fact not only complicates the 
job of the editor but also poses a serious problem for our 
democracy 

It is an acute problem for the metropolitan paper, even 
with all its resources in manpower and money. It becomes a 
more difficult problem on a smaller paper where both man- 
power and financial resources are limited. Yet it must be 
solved if the press is to continue to fulfill its function of 
informing the people and helping them understand the 
significance of the news. No democracy can hope to succeed 
unless the people have the facts and some understanding 
of them 


@ Part of the solution rests with the reporters and copy 
editors themselves. Certainly anyone in our profession who 
does not recognize the need to become a specialist in one 
or more fields is not in step with the. times. Newspapers can 
and should encourage staff members to improve their capa- 
bilities both on and off the job. Intensive short courses can 
be a valuable aid and should be made available to the 
weekly as well as the daily press. 

Journalists, whether writers or editors, must recognize 
that we serve a profession which demands continuing edu- 
cational preparation. Not only is there nothing as dead as 
yesterday's newspaper, but we need to remember that we 
serve a changing world in which nothing is as out of date 
as yesterday's developments in science and in society. The 
newsmen of the future must accept the responsibility for 
keeping pace with the times. This responsibility must be 
shared by the copy editors as well as by those who write 
and plan the presentation of the news. 

Our schools and departments of journalism can also help 
solve the problem, both by wise counseling in selecting a 
college program and by establishing courses in various 
fields of specialization. There are now a few courses for sci- 
ence writers, for medical writers and for writers in the field 
of business and economics. There will be need for more of 
them in the future. 

The age of specialization in the news room is here. 
If it poses problems, it also opens challenging doors to 
the oncoming generation of reporters who will be the 
specialists of the future. 
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be MINNEAPOLIS “TRIGUME 
Drawn for Tue Quit by Scott Long, Minneapolis, Minn. Tribune. 


Natural Protection 





Contempt of Press 
hg oy Court Judge Durwood Pye of Atlanta, Geor- 


gia, has touched off a nationwide furor by imposing a 

fine of $20,000 on the Atlanta Newspapers, Inc., pub- 
lishers of the Constitution and the Journal. It is the amount 
of the fine and the subsequent fixing of bail at the preposter- 
ous figure of $40,000 that has evoked indignation, ‘rather 
than the basic issue, which is whether the press is guilty of 
obstructing justice (and thereby of contempt of court) if it 
prints the criminal record of a defendant when his record 
is not introduced at a trial. 

In the case that evoked the judge’s ire, the defendant 
was Georgia’s “most wanted” criminal, on trial on a charge 
of armed robbery. As a result of the publication of the de- 
fendant’s record the judge ordered a mistrial and in finding 
the newspaper corporation guilty said: 


® “This corporation takes the position that which it here 
did was its absolute right and privilege to do. It has no 
such right, and it must be taught to the contrary. The duty 
of this court is to administer such instruction.” 

The newspapers in their appeal declare that the articles 
“did not violate any !aw or the rights of any persons” and 
were “newsworthy articles of public interest which could be 
legally published under the freedom of the press and equal 
protection provisions of the state and federal constitutions.” 

No responsible editor disputes a defendant's right to a 
fair trial, or the court’s duty to safeguard that right. In this 
Georgia case, however, we have contempt of press rather 
than contempt of court, and it raises a fundamental issue 
which the press must not let go unchallenged. 

CHaRLEs C, CLAYTON 





Radio Station Reports 





Integration News in Depth 


LTHOUGH the = majority of 
A American broadcasting stations 

have abdicated the field of docu- 
mentaries and depth reporting to the 
networks or to rival media, there are 
occasional happy exceptions. 

One such exception is radio station 
WTAX, Springfield, Illinois. The fact 
that WTAX is a relatively small station 
in terms of operating power, budget, 
and personnel makes its accomplish 
ments all the more noteworthy. Further 
more, it fans a spark of hope that other 
stations will gradually see the possibil 
ity of exhibiting greater journalistic en 
terprise in serving the public interest 

Located Illinois, 
WTAX medium 


with other lively radio stations, as well 


n the capital of 
competes as a news 
as television and newspapers. It’s a sit 
uation that keeps everyone on his toes in 
covering the spot news of the day. Al 
though not discounting the importance 
of speedy hard 
WTAX staff 
bers station has an obli 
the public 
routing 


coverage ot news, 


management and 
their 


to serve 


mem 
be lieve 
gation 
going reporting and 
airing short summaries of spot news. 


interest by 
be yond 


Coming at a time in communications 
history when all too broadcast 
ers seem to think they have discharged 
their news and public service obliga 
tions by airing a plethora of superficial 
five-minute 


many 


newscasts, frequently ac 
effects 


interest ol 


jangling sound 
stimulated the 
Illinois 


companied by 
WTAX has 
central listeners 


that 
journalistic 


with a 
required 


series 
of programs reporting 
in depth and courage to 


delve into a controversial issue 


@ Of th 
ly and significant problems, the most 
WTAX venture in recent 
months was its exploration of the prog 


various investigations of time 
lmpre SSIVE 


integration in Illinois. 
During the beginning weeks of the cur 
rent school year 


loaded 


integration 


ress of racial 
the news wires were 
with school 


Rock, 


stories concerning 


problems in Little 


8 


By DONALD E. BROWN 


Ark., Arlington, Va., and other South- 
ern cities. As News Director Bill Miller 
read thought, “We 
read and hear about these places every 
day; but what about Illinois?” 

To find the answer to that question, 
Miller and another WTAX employee, 
Wes Simon, traveled more than 1,000 
miles around the state and interviewed 


these stories, he 


scores of people. 


® Obviously, that kind of reporting en 
terprise is not carried out without the 
support of a news-minded management. 
The manager of WTAX is O. J. Keller, 
who had 26 years of experience as a 
before he went into 
broadcasting. As a station manager and 
a leader in the Illinois 
Keller has many 
demonstrated a sincere belief in the im 
portance of journalism in the American 
way of life. 

Keller “Radio has 
usually fallen short of its opportunities 
to give listeners background for news 
stories. The networks have done a few 


newspaperman 


Broadcasters 


Association, times 


recently — said, 


programs that are comparable to su 
perior examples of investigative report 
ing by newspapers, but I'd like to see 
stations doing a lot more.” 


DONALD E. BROWN 


Practicing what he preaches, Keller 
has encouraged his news department to 
dig beneath the surface of current time- 
ly issues in Illinois. Stimulated by a 
first-place award in the documentary 
division of the Associated Press contest 
for Illinois in 1957, the WTAX News 
Department continued its depth report- 
ing and late in 1958 embarked on its 
most ambitious project to date. 

News Director Miller, who has had 
ten years’ experience since graduating 
in journalism at the University of Ili 
nois, was well aware that a searching 
investigation of segregation problems 
in Illinois would rub many people the 
wrong way. Despite the prospect of 
alienating listeners or possibly offend 
ing sponsors (a major calamity most 
broadcasters won't risk), Keller prompt 
ly gave Miller the green light. 


@ Summarizing his station’s position, 
Keller said recently, “Our series on in 
tegration was not intended as a torch 
bearing experiment; nobody from the 
outside suggested it to us and no out 
side organization had anything to do 
with it. We simply think it’s a good 
idea for a community to look in the 
mirror once in a while 
ror!” 


an honest mir- 
At the beginning of the series of 
broadcasts, the made it em 
phatically clear to its listeners that it 
was not carrying the torch for integra- 
tionists or segregationists; 
was making an attempt to provide a 


station 


instead, it 


factual, objective report on school in- 
tegration conditions currently prevail 
ing in the state of Illinois. Although the 
series concentrated primarily on school 
integration, there were occasional brief 
excursions into related problems. 

The final product of the intensive 
investigation was a series of eight docu- 
mentaries, each one approximately ten 
minutes in length. Each program was 
broadcast in the afternoon and repeated 
in the evening of the same day for the 
benefit of those who were at work or 
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first broadcast for 
addition to 
announcements on the 


who missed the 


other reasons. In promo- 
station it- 
advertisements were 
used to help publicize the series and 


increase listenership. 


tional 
self, newspaper 


The eight documentaries represented 
many days of journalistic effort. When- 
ever they could squeeze a few hours 
of time from their regular work sched- 
ule, Miller and Simon would hop into 
the WTAX newsmobile 


munities about which 


and visit com- 
allegations of 


racial discrimination had been voiced. 


They interviewed 
ranging from 
ranking state 


scores of 
school children 
officials. 


people, 
to top- 


@ Miller’s penetrating questions put a 
number of local, and state of- 
ficials on the spot, especially Vernon L. 
Nickell, State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction. 

When Miller 
are still segregated schools in Illinois, 
the Superintendent replied, “Well, 
that’s a question that is hard to answer 
until we are adequate, 
all-inclusive, definition of 
what we mean by segregated.” 

As Miller tried to penetrate the 
semantic barrier, Nickell defended his 
personal record and the work he had 
1945; but he admitted there 
is continued segregation in some 
munities, 


county, 


able to secure an 
all-exclusive 


done since 
com- 
that it is not a 
his office to “police” local 
districts, and finally conceded 
that he personally has sympathy with 
those who believe that parents should 
have freedom of choice, with white or 
Negro parents being allowed to send 
their children to schools that are either 
completely or predominantly white or 
Negro. 

Charges that Nickell had been drag 
ging his feet were voiced by Dr. L. H. 
Holman of Joliet, state president of the 
National Association for the Advance 
ment of Colored People. Members of 
that organization this charged 
that many Illinois communities were 
violating the state law and the United 
States Court ruling against 
school segregation. 


contended 
function of 
school 


year 


Supreme 


@® WTAX 
visited a 
that were 


news staffers systematically 
communities 
teach 
and other residents of the 
different communities were interviewed 
and key portions of those tape re- 
corded conversations were woven into 


score of the 
cited; 
ers, parents, 


sche rT )] officials, 


the daily documentaries. 

Most striking example of a segrega 
tiny 
community of Colp. 
miles west of Herrin, 
Colp has a population of only 250. The 
that 


tion problem was found in the 
Illinois 
Located a few 


southern 


school situation in coal mining 
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asked Nickell if there 


TT 


a = 
iy ee Netw TAX 


ae 


The radio report series, “School inentiatinns in Illinois,” took the WTAX 
News Department over much of central and southern Illinois. News Director 
Bill Miller interviews school children at a recently integrated school. At 
right is WTAX reporter Wes Simon, who worked with Miller on the story. 


community is unique in that the Negro 
majority gained control of the 
board and voted to follow a state rec 
ommendation to close one of the 
separate schools. 


schoc y] 


two 


@ The four Negroes on the seven-mem- 
ber board voted to close the all-white 
school for remodeling and enlargement. 
Meantime, all children were to attend 
the previously all-Negro school. White 
parents rebelled, and their children 
were sent to schools in nearby 
munities 


com 





BEHIND THE BYLINE 


Donald E. Brown is a member of the 
Journalism faculty at the 
Illinois. He has had experience 
in both educational and commercial 
broadcasting. Brown holds the B.A. 
and the M.A. degrees from the State 
University of Iowa, where he also 
taught. He was news director of WSUI, 
the University’s station at City, 
and has been on the staff of 
WHO, Des Moines. He is co-author of 
the textbook, “Radio and 
News.” 


University of 
news 


lowa 
news 


Television 





In his investigation of the Colp situa 
tion, Miller soon discovered an Illinois 
state law was being ignored. A parent 
sending his child to school in another 
district is required to pay a minimum 
tuition fee of $200 per year. With coal 
mines around Colp closed down and 
many parents on relief or holding low- 
paying jobs, one principal of a nearby 
school told Miller quite frankly that he 
had no intention of trying to collect 
the tuition. 


@® With persistence 


issue, 


Miller pursued the 
interviewing local school officials, 
the Williamson County superintendent 
of schools, and State Superintendent 
Nickell in Springfield. Nickell told Mil 
ler this was the first time he had heard 
this particular angle, shifted the blame 
back to local officials, and said his of 
fice could investigate only “official com 
plaints.” 

In most communities where charges 
of discrimination had been made, the 
WTAX reporters found a de 
of segregation. 
dential housing; 


facto type 
A major factor is resi 
in several cities 
Negroes live in one section of 
and their children’s schools 
follow the residential pattern. 

(Turn to page 20) 


, most 
town 
tend to 





MARVIN DIAMOND 


nut about the college graduate 
who, when applying for a news 
paper job, is asked, “What experience 


E' ERYONE has heard the old chest 


have you had?” 

“I was editor of my college paper,” 
he boasts 

“Sorry,” he 
an editor 

When I arrived at the Thirty-Eighth 
Parallel in Korea in mid-1950, my out 
fit, the Seventh Infantry Division, al 
ready had an editor for its paper, too 


is told, “we already have 


Fortunately for me, however, I hadn't 
been editor of my college paper and 
he was due to go home. 

Once ensconced in an office in Tokyo, 
where the Division paper was edited, 
made up and printed, and from whence 
it was shipped to Korea, I was able to 
wax about the 
advantages of the simple, hearty, rug 
ged outdoor life ot 
Kore al 


to me 


quite lyrical obvious 
an infantryman in 
that didn’t 


left them behind 


rural advantages 


occul until I 
@ It was with a certain nostalgia that 
I bade farewell to the gentle breeze 
that wafted down from the North Pole 
via Manchuria; our unit’s magnificent 
three holer: the chow hall, thoughtfully 
located in a gully 
after 


which I had given one of my 


ankle deep with 


water each rain; and my wrist 
watch 
South Korean comrades in arms, unbe 
knownst to me, while we ate together. 
Frequent back to the Division 
during my editorship renewed my con 
tact with all but the last. 

I well remember the last words of 
the troop information officer: “Do not, 
I repeat, do not, let the editor of the 
First Cavalry Division newspaper see 
anything you do. His paper is our 


chief competition.” Ten minutes after 


trips 


10 


Adventures In 


Gl 


Journalism 


By MARVIN DIAMOND 


I was on the job that editor and I were 
making plans for standardizing our 
papers so articles of general interest 
could be passed, in type, from one to 
the other. There were always inspira- 
tional messages of one kind or another 
from the Army Information Office 
which had to be printed, unaltered, in 
their entirety, in all Army papers. It 
seemed a melt down an 
article on the practice of supply econo 
my that ran in the First Cavalry paper 
and then re-set every jot and tittle of it 
again for the Seventh Infantry Division. 


shame _ to 


@ The editor I replaced was a tall, la- 
conic westerner who wrote part of the 
and all the heads, set the heads 
on the Ludlow 


copy 
and did his own com 
positing while the compositor, an air- 
man with three more stripes on his 
sleeve than on Bill's, looked pained. 
When he took over the paper, it was 
being printed in a shop in Seoul and 
was completely hand set. One Friday, 
a printer’s devil managed to upset two 
complete forms and the paper still came 
out right on schedule the next Monday. 

Bill finally persuaded authorities to 
have the paper made up at Stars and 
Stripes in Tokyo. I thought that was a 





Behind the Byline 


At this writing Marvin Diamond is 
in Israel and will visit Europe on his 
way back to Detroit, where he is di- 
rector of public relations for the Jew- 
ish Welfare Federation of Detroit. His 
duties include editing the Federation’s 
news letter, as well as telling its story 
to the press and other media. Diamond 
is a graduate of Wayne State Univer- 
sity and is 27 years old. 





feat worthy of a medal and saw that 
he got one before he was discharged by 
filling out the forms and 
persuading the officer in charge to sign 
them. 

Three eight-page weeklies and two 
four-page bi-weeklies were being 
printed under the aegis of Stripes’ Spe- 
cial Projects Section while I was there. 
One of the four pagers, for a unit in 
Japan, was presided over by an in- 
credibly stupid and harrassed WAC 
whose commanding officer maintained 
that any damn fool could put out a lit- 
tle paper. We proved him right, for 
while the WAC hovered gratefully by, 
we made up her paper for her every 
other week. Just as I was leaving, a di 
vision of Marines decided to get into 
the newspaper publishing business, too, 
and they sent in a crew of ten or twelve 
to do the thing right. 

With the exception of the WAC, all 
the editors were draftees and all had 
some experience in newspaper make-up 
and lay-out. Our most direct super- 
vision came from a civilian who was 
busy with other special projects, such 
as the publication of books. The only 
time he exercised supervisory powers 
was when he told us apologetically that 
we would have to wear fatigue uniforms 
while in the Stripes shop. Until then we 
had been wearing civilian clothes. 


necessary 


@ All the editors were aware that their 
papers must not offend anyone of im- 
portance when delivered. This weighed 
particularly heavily on those of us as- 
signed to Korea but attached to Stripes. 
In addition to standing beside the com- 
positor while he worked, I checked the 
mats and then the plates. I stood by 
during the press run and saw the pa- 
(Turn to page 16) 
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Too Many Secrets? 





Lifting the Lid on Science News 


HE biggest source of friction be- 

tween the scientist and the journal- 

ist is timing—determining when a 
scientific development shall be con- 
sidered ready for public release. 

“I know the answer to your ques- 
tion,” the scientist may say, “but I can't 
tell you because it hasn’t been pub- 
lished.” 

To the journalist this reason is ridic- 
ulous because the only reason he asked 
the question was to publish the answer 
to the world, via the mass media, with- 
in two or three hours. 

Many newsmen still don’t understand 
“scientific publication,” a concept that 
is diametrically opposed to that of free- 


dom of information. Yet, whether the 


journalist likes it or not, the scientist— 
through the device called scientific pub- 
lication—arbitrarily determines when 
the public receives virtually all science 
news. In other words, science news is 
not news when it happens; it becomes 
news weeks or months later when the 
scientist concerned decides to announce 
it in a scientific publication or an orally 
delivered scientific paper. 


@® Many words mean different things 
to the scientist and the journalist, as in 
this sentence: “The only proper way to 
announce a new finding is by contribut- 
ing an article to a journal.” 

To the scientist, proper means that 
the method is orthodox, acceptable to 
his peers, and gives him a new article 
to list in his bibliography. Even if it’s 
humdrum, its contents quickly forgot- 
ten, the fact that Dr. X got it pub- 
lished reputation, and 
thus can help in winning a promotion 
or a better job. Mere newspaper or 
popular magazine publication 
not advance him professionally. 

Contributing is a special term mean- 
ing “adding to knowledge.” Thus a 
“contribution” is a good article that is 
sent without expectation of payment, 
for no scientific articles are paid for. 
(If you aren’t confused enough, under 
stand that any given contribution may 


enhances his 


does 
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turn out to be a poor article, but the 
scientist will continue to list it 
way.) 


any- 
An article, sometimes called a 
contribution or a publication, always 
means a scientific paper, never a pop- 
ular article. 


@ Finally, to the scientist a journal is 
a reputable scientific periodical, never 
a daily newspaper, news magazine, or 
other popular publication. (Perhaps 
the most absurd euphemism of all is 
calling the body of scientific journals 
the literature, as in, “The doctor has 
made many important contributions to 
the literature,” which means that he 
has written, no matter how badly, quite 
a few articles.) Scientific writers see 
the contrast between newspapers and 
scientific journals as something more 
than the difference between popular 
and_ technical presentations. News 
media are primarily interested in quick 
reporting, whereas scientific journals 
are primarily interested in authenticity. 
Editors of the latter usually circulate 
each article to authorities called re- 
viewers or referees, who pass on the 


ODOM FANNING 


methods, the data, and the results ob 
tained. So it isn’t just the jargon, it’s 
the whole complex system which the 
scientist has in mind when he says, 
“The only proper way to announce a 
new finding is by contributing an ar- 
ticle to a journal.” 

As might be expected, conflicts be 
tween the system of scientific publica- 
tion and the journalistic world are be- 
coming more and more common. Let’s 
examine two recent examples. 

The first concerns strontium-90, a 
new radioactive isotope spread into 
the upper atmosphere by every explo- 
sion of a nuclear bomb. To date some 
two hundred pounds of strontium-90 
have been carried aloft by the churning 
hot gases of the mushroom explosions. 
This material, after floating and spread- 
ing widely, falls to earth. Some of it 
is taken up chemically through the 
roots of plants to become part of grass 
or seed; from there it reaches milk, rice, 
and other foods. Many scientists and 
statesmen oppose further bomb tests 
because they believe the radiation pro- 
duces a genetic hazard and will claim 
a significant number of lives in this 
and following generations. 


@ Last April, an alert science writer 
for the Washington Post and Times 
Herald discovered that Science, the 
weekly journal of the American Associa 
tion for the Advancement of Science, 
was processing for publication an ar 
ticle on strontium-90 radiation. The 
reporter felt that the interval between 
the writing of the article and its pub 
lication was too great. Hence, he con 
cluded that Science was either negli- 
gently slow in bringing out, or was 
willfully withholding, important in 
formation. Other general periodicals 
joined the fray and the critics con 
tended that the report should have been 
given, in the first place, to the general 
press instead of to the single scientific 
journal. 

The claim raised this question: Un- 

(Turn to page 19) 
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Y. P. Huang and Nancy Yu-Huang 
at their desk in the office of the 
China Post. 


O down into the basement of any 
American newspaper plant. Start 
digging a hole. Dig long enough 

and you might come up for air in the 
office of the China Post. 

And surprised! 

Here remarkable 
English language daily 
the world. 

Stated a little more color, the 
China Post probably is the cockeyedest 
daily newspaper operating 
of the should know. 
eight months during my stay on Taiwan 
last year as a visiting pro 
fessor, the night editor, Chen Chin 
jen, B. J. Missouri ‘24, took Mondays 
off from this bilingual madhouse and 
I helped put out the China Post. 

Stall 
tem of 


would you be 


may be the most 


newspaper in 
with 


side 
For 


this 


moon l 


Formosa 


organization embodies a sys 
platooning and specialization 
worthy of 


ball 


American professional foot 


@ One crew of printers checks in late 
each afternoon to work up the adver 
tisements, set the editorial page copy, 
and tidy up things in general for the 
“big team Then 9:30 
p.m. the shock back 
to the eighteen 
new over the 
copy from the 
Everything is handset on 


promptly at 
troops are sent 
and 


take 


flow of 


dormitory some 
compositors 


to handle the 
news 


cases 


room 
type cast fresh each day and sent to 
the melting pot after use in one edi 
tion of the paper. Compositors work 
old-fashioned 
placed flat on a 


seated at news 
low 
tables strung along one wall of the 
shop. The make up man works from the 
side of the form instead of down from 
the top of the page. And there is not 
a make up rule in the shop! 

The head proofreader and his as 


cases 


row of narrow 


sociates probably are the hardest work- 
ing people in the establishment, giving 
the lie to that body of mythology about 


12 


kee Journalism, Ch 


impeccable Chinese hand compositors 
who, understanding not a word of the 
copy, still are able to set perfect Eng- 
lish proofs. 


@® The weak 


course, 


link in such stories, of 
with the fact that 
no man, however clever he may be at 
duplicating things, can divide English 
words properly at the end of the line 
of type unless he knows quite a bit 
about the language. The Chinese com- 
positors on the China Post know little, 
if any, English. They don’t know how 
to divide words and their first proofs 
corrections on at least every 


has to do 


average 
other line. 

The press on which the China Post 
is printed was not carried by Noah on 
the Ark. This must 
beat up old job 


have been the 
upon which Noah 
printed the bid notices for his new 
press. More specifically, this press 1S 
a four-page Japanese built rotary with 
no folder. It is, however, capable of 
printing ten 
pers in an hour, if 
well. It seldom does. 

The newsprint is three-fourths wood 
pulp and one-fourth sugar cane ba- 
gasse and made in a Taiwanese paper 
mill controlled by the government of 
Free China. This newsprint is muddy 
in appearance, brittle, and has the 
texture of cheap composition roofing. 
The that although the 
Chinese invented paper, it has taken 
them four thousand years of hard work 
to bring the product to this state of 
imperfection. 


thousand four page pa- 


everything goes 


pressmen Say 


® Upstairs over the composing room, 
at the other end of the string substi- 
tuting for the pneumatic tube, is the 
newsroom. Here the afternoon 
consists of the reporters and rewrite 
men who prepare notes in Chinese 
about information gained from their 


crew 


By HOWARD R. LONG 


news sources, from reading the vernac- 
ular newspapers, from the handouts of 
the government information offices and 
the reports of the Central News 
Agency. 

Local news from American sources 
comes to the office in English lan- 
guage releases of the various informa- 
tion offices or as staff copy written in 
English. 

The English language section of the 
news staff takes over at 8:30 o'clock. 
The telegraph editor and his coterie 
of assistants cluster around one table 
where they struggle to find the sense 
of the United Press file from New 
York, jumbled all too frequently by the 
teletype machine. The editor presides 





BEHIND THE BYLINE 


Dr. Howard R. Long is professor 
and chairman of the Department of 
Journalism at 
Southern _ Illinois 
University, Car- 
bondale. He and 
Mrs. Long spent 
nine months in 
1957-58 on For- 
mosa, where Dr. 
Long was a visit- 
ing professor at 
the National Po- 
litical University 
in Taipei. A re- 
port of his trained 
observations __ re- 
garding the Na- 
tionalist Chinese 
press, including his personal interview 
with Chiang Kai-shek, appeared in THe 
Quit in July last year. 

Dr. Long was formerly a member 
of the faculty of the School of Journal- 
ism at the University of Missouri. 
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nese Style 


over the group of reporters and rewrite 
men who labor at turning the Chinese 
notes of the previous shift into clear, 
concise English news copy. 

In one corner sits a man picking up 
in Morse code, and transcribing on a 
typewriter, news reports from the Cen- 
tral News Agency, or any other 
source which at the particular time 
may be on the air. 


® Much of the work, in- 
cluding home delivery, is contracted to 
another firm. Even so, it requires a 
staff of some one hundred persons to 
put out the four-page China Post with 
its news hole of ten columns. 

These impressions are based upon 
superficial observations. The real story 
of the China Post is the story of that 
remnant of the Free Chinese who 
selected the restored island province of 
Taiwan as the place for their last 
stand against Communism and anni- 
hilation. In ten years Taipei has under- 
gone transformations from a bombed 
out colonial outpost of the Japanese, 
to the administrative center of a prov 
ince, to the refuge citadel of all that 
was left of Nationalist China, to an 
integrated and important capital of 
the Free World. 

The China Post came into being dur- 
ing the period of despair after the 
retreat from the Mainland. There was 
need for an English language news- 
paper to promote better understanding 
between the Chinese and the hard core 
of Westerners who had remained. But 
during the early months the life of 
the newspaper seemed as precarious 
as the prospects of the Nationalist 
forces to withstand the presumed forth- 
coming all-out assault of the Red 
armies from the Mainland. 


circulation 


@ Today, just as the Nationalist Chi- 
nese feel secure in their confidence of 
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The composing room at the China Post. Everything is handset from new 


type cast every day, then re-melted. 


final victory for the Free World, the 
husband and wife who are building 
the China Post know they are winning 
their battle to create a newspaper of 
importance and influence in the cap- 
ital of their country. 

, oe 


tion 


Huang, business and produc- 
manager, and Nancy Yu-Huang, 
publisher and de facto editor, still work 
twice as hard as they should. They still 
are beset by the financial worries of 
doing business in an unstable economy 
dominated by a governmental bureauc 
racy. They still wonder where the 
money is coming from to equip a mod- 
ern newspaper plant. They still are 
struggling to assemble and train a staff 
capable of reporting the news of two 
cultures intelligently and aggressively, 
and with professional competence. 
Nancy and Y. P. still are confronted 
with the frustrations encountered by 
all people of intelligence and imagina- 
tion who try to makes bricks without 
straw. 


® The American aid program brought 
not only life and direction to the re- 
building of Free China’s economy and 
military power, but it brought also an 
American colony of some ten thou- 
sand persons, most of whom live in or 
near Taipei. The China Post already 
had turned the corner. Then with the 
coming of the Americans, circulation 
doubled quickly to six thousand copies 
every morning, seven days a week. 
Because the Americans paid the full 
subscription rate instead of receiving 
the discount accorded to students and 
government officials and because the 
American families provided a_ brand 
new premium market for advertisers, 
the gains in revenue were proportion- 
ally much greater. This winter China 


Post circulation passed the ten thou- 
sand mark. 

This support from the American 
readers, Nancy feels, is her mandate 
to make of the China Post a medium 
through which ideas from the East 
and the West can meet and mingle. 
Most American families remain in Free 
China for only two years, because that 
is the usual tour of duty for members 
of the armed forces and for civilians 
employed by the government agencies 
active in Taiwan. Under this rotation 
system new families arrive nearly ev- 
ery day, many of them making for 
the first time in their lives a trip away 
from the Continental territory of the 
United States. For most of these people 
the Orient is a strange, mysterious, and, 
sometimes, fearsome place. 

From the China Post these new 
comers frequently receive their first 
contacts with the human qualities of 
the Chinese people. For in addition to 
the State-side ball scores, a pair of 
American comic strips and the world- 
wide news of the United Press Interna- 
tional, nearly every issue carries at least 
one feature interpreting the life and 
customs of the Chinese to their new 
American neighbors. Also the newly ar- 
rived American quickly learns that the 
China Post, like the daily or weekly 
newspaper in his home town, covers the 
affairs of the American community and 
reports the events in which both Chi- 
nese and Americans participate. 


@ In the fifth anniversary edition of 
the China Post, Sept. 3, 1957, Nancy 
spelled out her editorial philosophy. 
To the American readers she wrote: 
“Last but not least, we shall. devote 
every ounce of our energy to the pro- 
motion of Sino-American understand- 
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ing and friendship. Recognizing the 
United States as the undisputed leader 
ot the free nations, we know only too 
well the Sino-American 
cooperation in the current struggle 
between democracy and Communism. 


necessity for 


But in our eagerness to foster mutual 
understanding we shall not fail to crit- 
icize American policies and take our 
American friends to task, if, in our hon- 
est judgment, such criticism is called 
that we shall 
malice.” 


for. However, nothing 
say will be out of 

American readers still smarting un- 
der the China Post 


public behavior in the period leading 


criticism of their 
up to the anti-American riots of May 
24, that year had already been given 
ample that Nancy 
what A few still grumble 
among themselves at the ingratitude of 


evidence meant 


she wrote. 


the publisher 


@® The number of those willing to con- 


cede the justice and good sense of 
China Post criticism of American con- 
consumer 
people deprived both 
wartime restrictions of their 
their lack of 


and of the numer 
ungracious 


spicuous consumption of 
goods 
by the 


government 


among 
and own 
pure hasing powe! 

involving 
American 


ous incidents 


behavior of personnel, or 
their dependents, toward Chinese, how- 
ever, is much larger. 

Chinese officials, most of whom read 
the China Post, or at the sum- 


maries prepared by their subordinates, 


least 


know that not even the most outspoken 
of the vernacular newspapers are more 
assiduous in reporting any failure of 
government policy. While an American 
news demand 
aggressiveness of the reporters in dig- 
ging at news, there is 
no denying that the China Post is care- 
ful to every 


executive would more 


the sources of 


document violation of 


official trust and every peculation by 


men in public office as it comes to light. 
In this Americans in 
China are informed about the evils as 
well as the good in the affairs of the 
country. The Chinese officials, at the 
same time, are reminded that the Amer- 
icans know. In this way the pressures 


manner Free 
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Copies of the China Post being 
sacked for delivery to some of the 
English language newspaper’s ten 
thousand subscribers. 





for good exerted by the China Post are 
considerable. 

On two different occasions China 
Post editorials have affirmed the news- 
paper's fundamental position on na- 
tional policy: 


@ “We shall continue to applaud all 
manifestations of the rule of law as 
well as condemn any action which pays 
scant regard to the dignity of law. We 
shall never swerve in our conviction 
that judicial independence is one of 
the basic assumptions under which the 
rule of law in any society can success- 
fully operate. Anything which impairs 
judicial independence will make the 
rule of law impossible.” 

If the China Post were a race horse, 
the genealogical data on the 
card read, “By necessity out 
of an Auto Repair Shop.” Necessity, 
dressed like Communists, had driven 
Y. P. and Nancy Huang from the Main- 
land of China in 1949. Nancy took the 
two boys on the last plane to leave 
Shanghai before the Red Army closed 
in. Y. P. left on the last boat, with the 
family auto. Four years later, in the 
summer of 1952, they were operating 
an auto repair shop in Taipei, making 
a living of sorts, and hating it. 

Back in the Mainland days both of 
the Huangs had enjoyed leading posi- 
tions on the China Times, one of the 
proudest names in Chinese journalism. 
Y. P. had joined the paper as cashier 
in 1939, after removal of the property 
from Shanghai to the wartime capital 
of Chungking, and had worked him 
self up to the position of director. 


score 
would 


@ At about the same time Nancy joined 
the staff as a cub reporter. There was 
an interruption while Nancy returned 
to school as a member of the first 
class of the Graduate School of Jour- 
nalism established in Chungking, with 
the help of Columbia University, by 
Hollington Tong. Nevertheless, Nancy's 
career progressed rapidly and she final- 
ly became city editor of the paper. 
Later, Nancy took time out again to 
journey to New York to take a master 
of science degree from the Pulitzer 
School of Journalism of Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

For people like these there was no 
future in an automobile repair shop. 
“Why not start a newspaper of your 
own in Taipei,” their friends urged. 
But government officials were in no 
mood to obligate themselves to supply 
newsprint for another vernacular news- 
paper. The only license available was 


for an English language paper. “You'll 
never make the grade,” wise and ex- 
perienced heads counseled. 

But some of the friends offered 
money as well as advice. A capital fund 
of $5,000 was scraped together. Some 
second hand equipment was purchased. 
Rooms and a flatbed press were rented. 

Finally, on that morning in Septem- 
ber, came the first issue of the China 
Post, one sheet printed on both sides. 
The type had been cast by hand out 
of old battery metal and handset by 
printers who fumbled and_ botched 
until the editors were beside them- 
selves. Of course, the rickety press 
broke down. Somehow the edition 
came out. A newspaper was born! 

Then came the expenses, but not 
the income. In two months the last of 
the original funds was gone. As have 
so many editors of fledging newspapers 
before them, the Huangs waited for a 
natural death. It was just a matter of 
time. 


@ They do not call it a miracle, for 
Christmas always comes. But the re- 
sult was the same. With the holiday 
season advertising linage multiplied. 
By the end of December the China 
Post was in the black. The help could 
be paid as usual and there was a little 
money left over for supplies. Future 
progress was in the same manner. A 
rotary press, Noah’s castoff, was pur- 
chased out of earnings. The building 
on Fushun street was bought on the 
strength of a bank loan, to be repaid 
out of earnings. 

Three old Linotypes, the only line- 
casting machines in all Free China, 
have been added to the China Post's 
commercial printing department. Just 
as soon as repair parts can be imported 
and local men trained to operate them, 
these machines will be put to casting 
lines for the daily edition. 

Nancy’s sister, Helen Yu, returned 
to Taipei last autumn from the Univer- 
sity of Missouri School of Journalism, 
where she had earned a Master of 
Arts degree with a thesis analyzing the 
problems of the China Post and sug- 
gesting solutions to many of them. In 
addition to an improved knowledge 
of English and an understanding of 
American newsroom practices, Helen 
brought, also, a mechanical training 
shared by few Chinese, man or woman. 
Along with her academic _ studies, 
Helen, also, took the work of the Type- 
setting Machine Curriculum at Mis- 
souri, which taught her the fundamen- 
tals of the composing room. Now in 
charge of China Post routine opera- 
tions, Helen Yu is expected to play an 
increasingly important this 
newspaper matures into one of the 
Orient’s more substantial exponents of 
the people’s right to know. 


role as 
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Open Door 


News Policy 
In Ohio 






HEN Michael V. DiSalle moved 
into the Ohio governor's office 
last January, he told a committee 


from the 
Association 


Legislative Correspondents’ 
that he would hold two 
press conferences a day. The delegation 
climbed back to the second floor of the 
State House and posted a notice of the 
press conference schedule. 

“Well, I wonder how long that will 
last?” one writer asked no one in par- 
ticular. Most of the other reporters took 
The older 


members of the Columbus press corps 


a similar skeptical view. 
were fresh from an experience with a 
two- 
a-day schedule and then proceeded to 
cancel the sessions day after day. When 
that governor, C. William O'Neill, did 
hold a press session, no news developed 
so the reporters hardly cared if a meet- 
ing were scheduled or not. 

This situation struck its zenith one 
weekend when Governor O'Neill suf 
fered a heart attack and was out of cir- 
culation for five days before the news 
leaked out. The had _ not 
missed him because he was not 


governor who also announced a 


reporters 
con- 
sidered a good news source. 


® With DiSalle in the governor’s chair, 
Columbus have adjusted 
quickly to a new situation. DiSalle not 
only maintained a schedule of two press 
meetings a day but made almost each 
one of them productive from the re- 


reporters 


porters’ viewpoint. The morning paper 
reporters found they 
stories as frequently 


were getting 
as the afternoon 
representatives and there was a mini- 
mum of the rivalry that usually marks 
the arrangements for formal news con- 
ferences. 

When the schedule was finally cut 
back to its present five a week, it was 
the reporters who made the request, not 
the governor. 

“Am I making you work too hard?” 
DiSalle joked with the troop one after- 
noon when the suggestion was made 
to reduce the frequency. “I 
you'd give up first.” 


figured 


@ What happened was that the Legis- 
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Open cabinet meetings are a part of Governor Michael DiSalle’s policy. 
He is shown here presiding at an open meeting of his cabinet in the state 
capitol in Columbus, Ohio. 


By MURRAY SEEGER 


lature was meeting four days a week 
and many reporters were trying to cov- 
er both fronts at the same time. Even 
with the reduced schedule, Columbus 
reporters are enjoying a news coverage 
situation which is heartening and re- 
freshing in a period when government 
is becoming harder for 
keep in touch with. 

Here are the DiSalle’s 
news frequent confer- 
ences, weekly cabinet meetings open to 
the press, use of direct materials instead 
of handouts, a press secretary who is 


reporters to 


features of 


policy: press 


inconspicuous, accessibility between 
formal and 
with outside groups. 

DiSalle has a sincere faith that he 


sessions, open meetings 





BEHIND THE BYLINE 

Last January Murray Seeger re- 
opened the Columbus, Ohio Bureau of 
the Cleveland, 
Ohio, Plain Deal- 
er. From his ex- 
periences in the 
Ohio capital he 
has written this 
article of Gover- 
nor Michael Di 
Salle’s news poli- 
cies. Seeger was 
graduated from 
the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, 
where he was 
city editor of the 
Daily Iowan. He 
joined the staff 
of the Buffalo, New York, Evening 
News, where he worked until Septem- 
ber, 1952 when he came to the Plain 
Dealer. He has done general assign- 
ments, features, musical criticism and 
covered the City Hall. In between he 
spent seven months in Europe. 


Murray Seeger 











can develop public support for what he 
is doing by giving the public blow-by- 
blow accounts of policy development. 
His faith in the public extends to re- 
porters. He is not afraid of newsmen 
and actually looks forward to his meet- 
ings with them. For their part, the re- 
porters enjoy DiSalle’s frankness and 
quotability. 


@® The press conferences, always infor- 
mal, frequently develop stories through 
questioning which neither the governor 
nor the reporters had anticipated. The 
news of the day often is in the form of 
a letter DiSalle has written. The gov- 
ernor has become one of the great let 
ter writers in Ohio history, using his 
mail to measure the political atmos 
phere and to set forth his views. 

Certainly many Ohioans who wrote 
the governor out of habit or pique have 
been surprised to get a personal, full 
blown reply. If DiSalle thinks one of 
these is important, photo copies are 
made of the inquiry and complete re 
ply. There are no excerpts—the whole 
thing is laid before the reporters. 

Such things as the budget message 
are handed out in full. Special messages 
to the legislators were given out in text 
form at the same time they went to the 
two houses. 


®@ In addition to the frank press meet- 
ings, DiSalle keeps his entire office 
open to reporters. His assistants are free 
to talk to reporters and answer ques- 
tions. The mail is open to any reporter 
who wants to read it. 

At first, cabinet members hesitated 
to speak their minds at DiSalle’s “gold- 
fish bowl” meetings, but attitudes 
changed after a couple of sessions. 
DiSalle schedules the meetings each 
Friday morning in a different depart- 
ment office. Each host director is given 
time to explain what goes on in his 
office. The presence of reporters made 
it clear to department directors that 
they, like DiSalle, were not to hide 
from the press. 


DiSalle did hire 


a press secretary, 
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AVIATION 
WRITER 


<> 


If you are a creative writer 
with interest and background 
in aviation, Boeing can offer 
you an outstanding oppor- 
tunity for a long-range career 
with the nation’s industry 
leader. The position now open 
at Boeing entails writing and ed- 
iting of sales-promotion book- 


lets and technical documents. 


You'll enjoy many advantages 
at Boeing, including a retire- 
ment plan, insurance programs 
and plenty of opportunity for 


advancement. 


Send a resume of your experi- 
ence and educational back- 


ground today, to: 


Mr. Mel Vobach 
Employment Administrator 
Department Vl { 
Wichita Division 
Boeing Airplane Company 
Wichita, Kansas 


SIEM Ls 


.. environment for 
dynamic career growth 


Jerry Poston, a former Columbus writer 
for the Dayton Daily News, but he has 
been used mostly for gathering informa- 
tion for the boss. Poston was instru- 
mental in clearing the state payroll of 
press agents and in cutting expensive 
printing and publicity costs inherited 
from the previous administration. 
Reporters usually can reach the gov- 
ernor by telephone. At odd hours they 
can wander into the office to talk to 
him privately. If he is not available 
immediately, he will return calls. 


@ DiSalle carries over the open meet- 
ing idea beyond the cabinet. When he 
discovered a feud between the profes- 
sional managers of penal institutions 
and the Pardon and Parole Commission, 
he brought the two sides into a public 
session and let them air their argu- 
ments. The ninety-minute session did 
more to expose the problem than a long 
series of separate interviews could have 
accomplished. As a result, DiSalle made 
decisions which led to long-sought re- 
forms in the parole system. 

DiSalle’s candid attitude is based on 
the conviction that what he is doing is 
right and can be proved to the public 
if he talks clearly and loudly enough. 

Reporters are enjoying the open door 
policy and hope it will be contagious 
to other public officials, not an anach- 
ronism in an age of government by 
press release. 


G | Journalism 


(Continued from page 10) 


pers bundled and loaded on a truck. I 
suppose had I really been insecure, | 
would have ridden the truck out to the 
airport to supervise the loading of the 
papers onto the plane. 

I was in touch with my Division by 
telephone once a week and the officer 
in charge sometimes mentioned small 
typos. When I told him once that | 
had noticed a typo too late to change 
it, he asked why I didn’t stop the 
presses and re-plate. Our press run 
was sandwiched between two of 
Stripes’ runs and we had about seven 
minutes scheduled for the whole thing. 

During one of my calls to Korea, the 
Troop Information Officer asked testily, 
“How do you spell Thais?” He was re 
ferring to a head about the Thailand 
Battalion that I had spelled “Thias.” 
“Why, t-h-i-g-h-s, sir,” I replied. When 
things really got sticky, I would scream 
into the phone, “Sorry, sir, I don’t read 
you,” a couple of times and then hang 
up. 


@ Since Korean duty was less than 
pleasant, the papers for units in Korea 
tried to explain why it is necessary for 


Americans to be there and attempted to 
suggest ways to make time pass quickly, 
safely and constructively. Sometimes 
problems were attacked with a cavalier 
attitude. A cartoon in one paper showed 
a mile-long line of GI's waiting, trays 
in hand, outside a chow hall, with a 
man-sized rat, also holding a tray, lined 
up among them. At the other extreme 
was an award-winning editorial telling 
American troops that the Chinese GI 
across the Parallel was hard as nails, 
able to force march all day on a hand- 
ful of rice, capable of murdering prison- 
ers in cold blood, and would be head- 
ing south again soon, so be prepared. 

In addition to material from the 
Army Information Office, my paper ran 
a chaplain’s column, a series on heroism 
by members of the Division during 
the Korean war, a movie review col- 
umn, news of the hobby centers, a 
humor column, a health and safety col- 
umn, book reviews, a camera column, a 
column written by Red Cross girls, and 
a column of birth announcements (heirs 
presented to Division GI's by their 
stateside wives). One such item con- 
cerned the sixth child for a staff ser- 
geant who had never paced a maternity 
waiting room, which we expanded into 
a good feature. We also ran innumer- 
able pictures of Hollywood starlets do- 
ing contortions in their bathing suits. 


@ We concentrated mainly on material 
of interest in the Division that could be 
sent to the folks back in the States. Each 
week we ran a center page spread on 
one of the Division units. We also ran 
many pictures of the Korean country- 
side sent in by Division camera fans. 

We got an indication of the paper’s 
popularity when the Ethiopian Bat- 
talion, which had only one man who 
could read English, sent him to insist 
that the Battalion get the same quota 
as the rest of the Division—one paper 
for every three men. 

All material went through the cen- 
sorship of an administrative officer in 
the commanding general's office. One 
censor who disliked the chore very 
much often approved all the cutlines 
for a pictorial feature while disapprov- 
ing all the pictures. A long story might 
come back with every other page miss- 
ing. The officer who succeeded him, 
however, always accompanied his re 
jections by sound, written reasons and 
often with suggestions for making the 
story acceptable. 


@ I was so busy and having so much 
fun editing the paper that it wasn't 
until I was on the way home that I re 
alized I could have done a lot less work 
and had much less worry and responsi- 
bility doing almost anything else for the 
Army. 
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What Shall We Tell 
The High School Senior? 


By LOUIS ALEXANDER 


HIGH SCHOOL senior recently 
A asked a dozen questions about 

journalism as a career, address- 
ing them to the University of South 
Dakota Journalism Department. 

The provocative questions were cir- 
culated among other journalism depart- 
ments, and I, as a part-time member of 
the teaching staff of the University of 
Houston, am moved to respond. I base 
my answers upon more than a decade 
of metropolitan daily journalism, over- 
lapping eight years of free-lancing to 
other newspapers and magazines, and 
five years of part-time teaching of jour- 
nalism. Perhaps some of my fellow pro- 
fessionals, when asked these questions, 
can point to these answers. 

The high school senior asked: 


@ “Does one need four years of col- 
lege education to be a good reporter?” 


I believe so. I point out that self 
education is a necessity for the journal- 
ism profession and is a lifetime activity. 
A journalist may get his first reporting 
job before, during or after his formal 
education, however. 

Nowadays a college diploma is an 
admission ticket to most professional 
and _ social A good reporter 
should have that ticket. Perhaps in an- 
other generation a master’s degree may 
be the price of the ticket. 


circles. 


@ “Assuming that a college education 
is needed, what courses besides jour- 
nalism should I take?” 


Sir, you'll get as many answers to 
this as the number of persons you ask. 
Generally, the answers are divided be- 
tween two experienced and well-edu 
cated groups; one group believes you 
should pack all the journalism you can 
into your college years, and the other 
believes college is the time to acquire 
a well-rounded education. 

I’m in the latter camp. I believe you 
should get considerable basic journal 
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ism in college, and sharpen it up on 
the job. 

How much is “basic”? That is a sep- 
arate question, but it should include 
a course in reporting, a course in fea- 
ture writing, a course in editing, one in 
graphic arts, a history of journalism, 
and a course that acquaints you with 
journalism law, ethics, and the business 
side of newspaper publishing. 

I believe a good reporter must have 
a store of information and good atti- 
tudes to rely upon when he begins an 
interview. College is the place to get 
a most objective and complete back- 
ground on which to rely. 

I'd like to see a student receive his 
diploma after he has studied a year or 
more of economics, science, American 
history, world history, one foreign lan- 
guage, sociology, psychology, literature, 
advertising, business management, law 
or business law, a course in government 
that acquaints him with federal, state 
and local varieties, and a course in 
logic or ethics or philosophy. 

These courses may add up to five 
years, or more, of study. But you asked 
me (I assume) and my answer is that 
I should like to see a reporter start 
with that much variety of background. 


@ “What type of training is the best 
for a beginning reporter or for the 
college graduate?” 





BEHIND THE BYLINE 


Louis Alexander calls to the atten 
tion of those in the profession some of 
the things young people want to know 
about the fourth estate. Alexander, 
whose byline has appeared in THE 
Quit. before, is on the staff of the 
Houston, Texas, Chronicle, free-lances 
extensively, and teaches journalism 
part time at the University of Houston. 
He is married and has two daughters. 





LOUIS ALEXANDER 


Reporting experience on a daily or 
a good weekly is the best way to start, 
I believe. A college grad or a begin- 
ing reporter must first learn the every- 
day practice of journalism. He must 
meet people and discover how they 
react to newspaper representatives, and 
how they answer questions. 

He must get acquainted with the 
inter-action among the editor, the ad- 
vertising manager, the circulation de- 
partment and himself. 

He must learn the fundamentals of 
reportorial self-discipline; meeting a 
deadline, meeting it with a story in 
which all the facts hang together and 
none of them will hang the newspaper, 
developing initiative and the ability to 
locate the correct facts and key news 
sources until it appears to be innate. 
When these qualities and experiences 
are behind the reporter, or within him, 
that is the end of the beginning. 


® “How plentiful are jobs for the be- 
ginning reporter?” 


The field is crowded in some parts 
of the country, but there are cries for 
graduates in most parts. If the begin 
ning reporter wants experience, which 
is the quality he should be seeking, he 
is bound to find—or be offered—sev- 
eral opportunities. Don’t be too choosy 
at the beginning, but do insist upon 
conditions or a permitting 
you to keep your self-respect and of- 
fers the opportunity to learn and de- 
velop. 


position 


@ “What other types of jobs, besides 
reporting, are there on a newspaper?” 


The beginner should cast his eye 
upon those other jobs, while he is 
learning to be a reporter. It will help 
him in deciding which route he would 
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prefer to take along the various paths 
upward. Not everyone will become edi 
tor, nor should everyone decide to be 
Many 


because they 


come editor reporters become 


editors were good re 


porters, but they are not temperamen 
tally or vocationally suited to be edi 
tors 

Many reporters may become expert 
special writers, and 


has a wealth of departments to which 


every newspaper 


a good may aspire—sports, 


politics, entertainment, real estate, busi 
Sunday 


reporter 


ness, and features are among 
them. 
A reporter who likes administration 


mav aim at becoming an editor, an 
equally good one who likes literature 
better may aim at the copy desk. He 
who chooses the copy desk on purpose 
will do better than the one who winds 
up there because he’s too old or too 
eynical to continue in a reporting o1 
editing job 

Then there’s photography, makeup, 
writing columns and writing editorials. 
In other 


body who likes to write or is dedicated 


words, something for every 


to public service 
@ “Is there any physical risk to being 
a reporter?” 


If it makes a difference to you, you 
that usefulness to a 


newspaper is limited. Unless, of course, 


must realize your 


you wish to work on a newspaper de 
spite some physical limitations; two ol 
the country correspondents who worked 
wheelchair workers, but 


for me were 


one drove a car and covered highway 
wrecks 

editor rarely has 
mob, but the 


and perhaps the po 


The entertainment 
to face up to an irate 
police reporters 
litical writer receive threats and 


find himself ir 


may 
a situation where some 
one’s gun is loaded. Reporters for cru 
sading papers must accept the fact that 
though not all) of the best 
if they 


are willing to face some physical risk. 


some 
stories can be acquired only 
Often, a reporter who is willing to face 
danger never has to. 


® “How fast can one advance on a 
newspaper?” 


This, again, depends upon how many 
different ask. Partly, it 
depends upon what part of the nation 


persons you 
you are working in. Generally, you may 
little slower than you 
that may be 
for an editor who can rec- 


advance just a 
think 


pretty fast 


you deserve; but 


ognize a good story when he sees one 
can also spot a good reporter and give 
him recognition as well. 

Most newspapers are not hidebound; 
there are fewer channels through which 
a reporter must move step by step, than 


in most professions. Journalism is a 


profession without boundaries. 


®@ “Is it best to join a union and work 
on an organized paper, or not?” 


This is a touchy question, on which 
you will find supporters of both the 
paths about which you ask. I'd like 
to take a stand squarely on the fence. 

To stir my metaphors thoroughly, | 
advance the thought that as a begin 
ner you are putting the cart before the 
horse. My would be 
that you work on a newspaper and the 
union status of that paper will deter- 
mine which course you should take at 
first. 

Union membership has advantages 
in some places, and non union status 
is better in The 
Newspaper 


recommendation 


others. 
the American 
affected 
benefits 


existence of 

Guild has 
and fringe 
everywhere; but so has the 
existence of papers which continue un- 
organized. 


salaries, duties 


@ “How are reporters regarded so- 
cially; how much prestige do they 
have?” 

A reporter holds than 
anyone short of a company president, 
official, a general or a 
social leader. Most people recognize it, 


more power 


a government 


and this is what prestige is made of. 

But this a paradox, which 
is perhaps best demonstrated by the 
remark of a veteran reporter once that, 
“I was the only man in the group who 
was than a $100 suit.” 
Sometimes the reporter's social prow 
ess depends upon his usefulness. 


creates 


wearing less 


Among people who take him as he 
1S, the reporter 1S accepted socially as 
a person. He will be among others like 
himself—businessmen, rich men, poor 
men, kind persons or blind ones. There 
is a tendency to consider a person who 
makes money by writing as a Bohemian, 
not quite as dependable or conven 
tional as those in “business.” This may 
be what you like, or it may send you 
to groups that appreciate 


way of life. 


your true 
You'll find yourself possessed of more 
to talk about, and more to say, than 
most people in most groups. This is 
usually a social strong point—provided 
you also remember when to listen. 


® “What is the average beginning re- 
porter’s salary and work week?” 


There is no “average.” The extremes 
are represented, perhaps, by The Wall 
Street Journal's recent action in putting 
to work a few young graduates at start- 
ing salaries of $100 a week, and the 
country weekly that pays what it can 
and counts upon the reporter enjoying 


the “extras” of life in a friendly (and 
inexpensive) community. 

Most large newspapers maintain a 
forty hour week, and either pay for 
overtime or don’t permit it. Most small 
ones expect the reporter to work almost 
as hard as the editor or publisher, and 
he doesn’t wind his wrist watch. 


® “What are the chances of a reporter 
getting extra money by writing fea- 
ture stories or articles?” 


Excellent. A reporter broaden 


his abilities and his income by seeking 


can 


and accepting opportunities to write 
feature stories or articles. Many metro- 
politan newspapers count upon string- 
ers in smaller or faraway cities to fill 
in and improve their coverage. Many 
magazines and trade magazines rely 
almost entirely upon correspondents 
and free-lancers, of whom the best of 
the crop are reporters (and former re- 
porters ). 


® “What other fields are there in jour- 
nalism besides newspaper work?” 


Some folks consider newspapers, and 
newspapers only, as journalism. These 
people consider public relations less 
worthy and newscasting or 
writing as only a shade more respect 
able. 

If journalism means the communica- 
tion of interpreta 
tions then a journalist can do a good 
job of informing and serving the public 
as a radio newscaster, a television news 
man, a magazine journalist or a ded- 
icated public relations officer. 

Nowadays most Americans, and 
many citizens all over the world, look 
to the radio, the television set and the 
magazine—every magazine they read 
for some of the information by which 
they live, as well as to their daily and 
weekly newspapers. A young man who 
conceives it his obligation to keep his 
friends, or a public, well-informed, or 
who loves to express himself by writ- 
ing, should consider all of these fields 
as journalism. 

I think that any high school student 
who can come up with the dozen in 
telligent questions you asked of the 
University of South Dakota Journalism 
Department will become a good jour- 
nalist, and a credit to the profession. 


magazine 


honest news and 
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Lifting the Lid on Science News 


(Continued from page 11) 


der what circumstances should the tra- 
ditional customs of scientific publica- 
tion be followed and under what cir- 
cumstances is it preferable to give a 
scientific report to the public press 
prior to its appearance in a scientific 
journal? The choice is the scientist’s, 
as explained by Science: 

“If he presents his material in an 

open meeting or gives it directly to 
the press, newspapers can report it 
immediately. The material reaches the 
public quickly—if at all—but relatively 
unscreened and rarely in sufficient de 
tail to enable other scientists to form 
their own judgments about the ade- 
quacy of the conclusions. 
@ “If the report is published in a scien- 
tific journal, it does not reach the public 
as quickly, but when it does, it has sur- 
vived critical scientific review, has fre- 
quently been made clearer as a result 
of suggestions from the editor or ref- 
eree, and is published in sufficient detail 
to enable scientific colleagues to ap- 
praise data and methods as well as con- 
clusions. 


“Custom dictates that the choice be 
made by the scientist rather than by 


the institution that supported the work 
or the editor to whom the account of 
it is submitted.” 

Or—Science might have added—by 
the popular press. 

A more dramatic conflict between 
scientific publication and freedom of 
information was the 
story, concerning the 
blasts fired in by the United 
States in the summer of 1958. The 
New York Times learned of plans for 
Project Argus several weeks before the 
first blast on August 27. The informa- 
tion was obtained without limitation on 
its use, so The Times could have pub- 
lished _ it Nevertheless, 
scientists with the govern- 
ment said they feared that prior an 
nouncement of the experiment would 
lead to protests that would force its 
cancellation. In the public interest, The 
Times bowed to that opinion and vol 
untarily withheld the story, not only 
at the time but for more than six months 
afterward. 


Argus 
three atomic 


Project 


space 


immediately. 


associated 


® Many scientists concerned with the 
series of experiments were said to have 
favored public announcement after 
ward, especially in view of the fact that 
The Times was aware of the project. 
In a series of letters to the Pentagon 
and the White House, that newspaper 
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called attention to the growing volume 
of scientific literature on the effect 
demonstrated by Argus. One letter, de- 
livered December 28, 1958, said that 
it was difficult to continue to withhold 
publication in view of these develop- 
ments and front page treatment, in 
other newspapers, of the discussion by 
American scientists of the possible ef- 
fects of atomic-bomb 
space. 

The argument against disclosure 
was largely political, in The Times’ 
opinion. It was feared that the Rus- 
sians would exploit the fact that the 
U.S. had secretly fired nuclear weap- 
ons in a region far from its shores and 
far from its known atomic proving 
grounds. The Times knew, from Soviet 
scientific papers, that the Russians were 
aware, in theoretical terms, of the ef- 
fects tested by Argus. The Times said 
that disclosure of the experiment would 
not, at any time, have told them any- 
thing that they did not already know. 

Nevertheless, government authorities 
feared that partial disclosure would 
lead to demands by scientists through- 
out the world for precise information 
on the time and size of the blasts and 
on their location in space. Some Amer- 
ican scientists felt that this demand 
would be good, because it would stim- 
ulate a general attack on some of the 
most fundamental problems of geo- 
physics. Others disagreed, saying that 
disclosure would cause the U.S. to for- 
feit much of the military advantage 
gained by conducting the experiment. 


explosions in 


@ Generally speaking, as The Times 
later summarized the argument, scien- 
tists favored publication and military 
and political leaders opposed it. Those 
who felt strongest for publication ar- 
gued that Argus magnificent 
scientific experiment, a tour de force, 
of which this country should be proud. 
They also pointed out that under the 
rules of the International Geophysical 
Year the data on Argus collected by 
the Explorer IV satellite had to be 
made public by September of 1959. 

In any event, it was contended, the 
fact of the project could not be kept 
secret for very long. Thousands of 
persons were involved, directly or in- 
directly, and numerous precedents have 
shown that, except in case of military 
security matters during wartime, stories 
of such magnitude soon leak out, usual- 
ly incomplete and garbled. 

On March 19, 1959, the New York 
Times published its exclusive and com- 


Was a 


plete story on Project Argus. The fol- 
lowing day, the Pentagon held a re- 
markable news conference, the central 
figure of which was Donald A. Quarles, 
the Deputy Secretary of Defense, who 
has since died. He began the confer- 
ence by giving two reasons why the 
experiments had been kept classified: 
The first was that the expected scien- 
tific results “might very well have im- 
portant implications in our military 
programs down the road.” The second: 
“We also recognized that we were 
probing a lot of new science here and 
that it would take a substantial amount 
of time for the results to be correlated 
and analyzed, and prepared for publi- 
cation; and as all of you know, scien- 
tists like to wait until they have a 
chance to understand their data them- 
selves before they are required to 
spread it out for public gain.” 


@ Later in the news conference a re 
porter asked, “Well, now, Mr. Quarles, 
let me get this straight. Were these ex 
periments not financed by the Ameri- 
can people at taxpayer expense, and if 
this is true do the results not belong to 
the American people rather than to the 
scientists?” 

Quarles’ answer, in brief: “The re- 
sults are not the property of the scien- 
tists. Of course, the scientists publish 
those things which we _ collectively 
judge to be in the interest of the Amer- 
ican people to publish. There is no in- 
herent right of publication, and, in 
fact, the public interest will prevail 
in deciding what will be published and 
what will not be published.” 

Near the end of the conference, one 
reporter testily asked why the example 
of the IGY couldn’t have been followed 
in the case of Project Argus. In IGY, 
the results of the various satellite ex 
periments were almost immediately 
told to the press in general terms, with- 
out conflict with the detailed scientific 
publications which came weeks or 
months later. 

Quarles replied, “I don’t disagree 
with your thesis that there is a broad- 
er public that ought to be served, 
and as I said earlier we are dedicated 
to serving it, and I am very glad to 
see what we can do in the way of ab 
stracting for the general public and 
abstracting on as timely a basis as pos- 
sible information on scientific experi 
ments of this kind.” 


@ Many reporters felt that the Depart 
ment of Defense’s action of withhold 
ing news about Project Argus until 
the New York Times called the gov- 
ernment’s hand bespoke government 
policy more eloquently than did 
Quarles’ statement. 
Shortly that 


after conference, the 
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Senate Judiciary Committee’s Subcom 
Rights re 
Im gov 


mittee on Constitutional 
sumed its hearings on secrecy 
Subcommittee Chairman 

Hennings Jr., opened a new 


series of investigations into “the extent 


ernment, 
Thomas ( 


to which restrictions on the free dis 


semination of scientific information 
may be interfering with scientific de 
velopment and progress in the United 
States.” The first witness was Dr. Ar 
thur H. Compton, distinguished phys 
icist. He disdainful of govern 


attempts to secrecy in 


was 
ment impose 
scientific matters. Where secrecy 
quired, the extent of it should be de 


termined by scientists, not by political 


is re 


authorities, he said. 

Questioned ibout Project Argus, Dr. 
Compton, although appearing as a wit 
governmental secrecy, 
New York Times for 


Argus story and said he 


ness critical of 
condemned the 
revealing the 
felt that there were many good reasons 
for the government’s withholding in- 


formation 


@ After Dr 
his testimony 
amplify his views. They found him to 


Compton had completed 

reporters asked him to 
enemy of government secrecy 
because he felt that it 
Where 
find secrecy convenient, he has no ob 
jections. He told the reporters that he 
thought they and their colleagues de 
served reproof for their insistence on 
learning what happened in the Argus 
experiment and on publishing details 


be an 
chiefly 


veniences 


incon 


scientists! scientists 


before government policy decreed that 
they might 

That same week, J. R. Wiggins, ex 
ecutive editor of the Washington Post 
and Times Herald and president of the 
Society of Edi 
tors, was describing attitudes such as 
Quarles’ and Dr “the 
raging impulse to secrecy.” He com 


American Newspaper 


Compton's as 
mended such men on their inventive 
ness: “Those who occupy public office 
have become more and more resource 
ful in the 


government 


invention of reasons why 


acts ought to be secret 
resourceful officials are 
checked,” Mr. 


shall have 
freedom, and one day we shall pass the 


Unless these 


somehow Wiggins con 


tended, “we less and less 


line which distinguishes free and open 


government from secret and absolute 


government 





Worth Quotin g 


Napoleon: “The hostile newspapers 


are more to be feared than a thousand 
bayonets r 


Integration News in Depth 


(Continued from page 9) 


In gathering information on school 
integration, the reporters ran into num 
erous charges of discrimination in em 
ployment. One southern Illinois school 
principal said bluntly that most of her 
students could look forward to nothing 
better than careers as janitors or maids 
if they remained in their home town. 


@® The reporters also said their investi 
gation revealed a surprising number of 
Illinois communities have no Negro 
whatever. They they 
found this to be true of Pekin, a city of 
almost 22,000 near Peoria; LaSalle, 
Peru, and Oglesby, three adjacent 
cities with a population of approximate- 
ly 25,000; Herrin, Plainfield, Havana, 
and Mason City. 

Miller recorded the voice of a Pana 
housewife who said it was her under 
standing that the sheriff would, if neces- 
sary, hand out a warning that no 
Negroes are permitted in that town 
after sundown. But he also recorded a 
denial of that policy by the Pana police 
chief. 

Day after day, the complicated and 
often unpleasant story of racial dis- 
crimination was put on the air waves. 
It was brought home to Illinois listen- 
ers that such Southern cities as Little 
Rock and Arlington have no monopoly 
on racial problems. 

By the time the series ended, there 


residents said 


were a few bruised toes that had been 
stepped on by fair but aggressive re- 
porters. A handful of listeners and one 
advertiser complained that the station 
was “trying to stir something up,” but 
there were no 
Offsetting the few complaints were ex- 
pressions of admiration for a coura- 
geous job of reporting and serving the 
public interest. Praise came from such 
diverse sources as housewives, 
leaders, and state officials. 
One of the complimentary letters 
came from a staff member of a compet- 
ing news medium. Virgil E. Tipton 
Jr., chief editorial writer for the JIli- 
nois State Journal in Springfield, wrote: 


serious repercussions. 


civic 


@ “I wish to congratulate you and 
your news director, Bill Miller, on the 
fine series of broadcasts on school in- 
tegration in Illinois. Through Bill's 
skillful interviews with people in many 
walks of life—from officials to 
ordinary housewives—your _ listeners 
have been given an objective picture 
of the integration problem and on a 
broader plane, racial discrimination it- 
self. This is a real service to the public.” 

Apparently, most responsible listen- 
ers accepted the documentary series in 
the spirit of Keller's own journalistic 
credo: “We think it’s a good idea for 
a community to look in the mirror once 
in a while 


state 


an honest mirror!” 
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New Yorker’s Founder 


AROLD ROSS, founder and for 
H twenty-six years, editor of The 
New Yorker, was as concerned 
about the placement of a comma as he 
was about World War II: often had to 
ask his fact department such things as 
whether Moby Dick was the whale or 
the man, and nurtured some of the out- 
standing literary figures of the twen- 
tieth century, including E. B. White, 
Aleck Woollcott and Dorothy Parker. 
When James Thurber said he was 
going to write a book about Ross, who 
died in 1951, Wolcott Gibbs replied, 
“If you get him down on paper, no- 
body will believe it.” 

Thurber got him down, “The Years 
With Ross” (Atlantic-Little, Brown 
and Company, Boston, $5), and it is 
unbelievable, almost, that Ross, full 
of blind spots and quirks, could edit 
the urbane New Yorker. 

The paradoxical Ross was summed 
up most succinctly by an Englishman, 
John Duncan Miller, who, after meet- 
ing him at a party, said: “During the 
first half hour, I felt that Ross was the 
last man in the world who could edit 
The New Yorker. I left realizing that 
no one else in the world could.” 

The book is dishevelled in construc- 
tion, but Thurber explains this by say- 
ing that Ross could be written about 
in no other way: his life was one series 
of crises, filled with worries about 
grammar and the care and feeding of 
his staff, especially the women. 

Ross thought that sex was merely an 
incident, and that women should act no 
differently than men. He was appalled 
to learn that the women: would brew 
tea every afternoon and that, on occa- 
sions, one would bring her child into 
the office, Thurber says. “What we need 
here,” he quotes Ross, “is a registered 
nurse and a trained psychologist. It’s 
the only office . . . where paste and scis- 
kept in desk drawers. The 
women do that. And if they don’t show 
up for work, you can’t ask why.” 

That's Ross, and 
not a dull page of it. 


sors are 


Thurber’s there’s 


Rospert G. TRAUTMAN 


Lotteries and Laws 


UDGE Francis Emmett Williams, 

Circuit Court, St. Louis, retired, has 
written a hard-hitting exposé in “Lot- 
teries, Laws and Morals” (Vantage 
Press, Inc., New York, $5). The author 
points with alarm to the growth of 
“overworld” lottery gambling, symbol- 
ized by “respectable” radio-TV_pro- 
grams and contests. He traces the his- 
tory of lotteries in America and voices 
concern over loopholes in enforcement 
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The Book Beat 


and judicial decrees which are being 
exploited by lottery promoters. 


—D. W. R. 


Readers’ Attitudes 


AN you imagine Mark Twain's 

chief editor of the Morning Glory 
and Johnson County War-Whoop call- 
ing in a college professor to tell him 
how many people in town were mad at 
his newspaper? But a century of prog- 
ress has changed the journalism of 
Tennessee, just as it has left its mark 
on newspapers everywhere. The pistol- 
toting editor is no more. Today belongs 
to the public relations counsel. 

Social scientists have devised meth- 
ods of measuring popular acceptance 
of breakfast foods, politicians and cig- 
arette filters. A standardized test to 
measure the public’s attitude toward a 
newspaper was inevitable. Here it is: 
“The Newspaper and Its Public” by 
James E. Brinton, Chilton E. Bush and 
Thomas Newell (Institute of Com- 
munication Research, Department of 
Communication and Journalism, Stan- 
ford University, Palo Alto, $3.75). 
This is a good job, scientifically con- 
ceived and, if properly used, pretty sure 
to produce valid answers. Required 
reading for space salesman, publishers 
with mortgages and editors bucking for 
chamber of commerce awards. 

—Howarp Rusk Lonc 


Montana Politics 


HILE “An Atlas of Montana Pol- 

itics Since 1864,” by Dr. Ellis 
Waldron (Montana State University 
Press, Missoula, Mont., $10) is primar 
ily a reference book to the colorful 
political history of one of our Western 
states, it provides in the introductory 
chapters a compact historical review 
of politics and elections in what was 
one of America’s last frontiers. Dr. 
Waldron, a former reporter and a 
member of Sigma Delta Chi, dug into 
original records, many of them stored 
for more than half a century in the 
State Capitol, to complete his records. 


Between the Lines 


A THOROUGH and interesting re- 
port on the use of propaganda 
analysis during World War II to infer 
Nazi military intentions and_ political 
calculations from Nazi propaganda is 
found in “Propaganda Analysis: A 
Study of Inferences Made From Nazi 
Propaganda in World War II” (Row 
Peterson & Co., Evanston, Illinois, $6), 
by Alexander L. George. 

The author is a senior staff member 
of the Social Science Division of the 
Rand Corporation. During the war he 





served as an intelligence analyst for 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, Office of Strategic Services, and 
for American Military Government in 
Germany. In this book he has evaluated 
the performance of American analysts 
and refines the techniques. He deals 
with such specialized areas as interna- 
tional relations, history, political and 
strategic analysis, clinical psychology, 
journalism, and public opinion research. 

This is difficult reading for all but 
the specialist, but meaty if this is what 
you are looking for. 

—D. Wayne Row.Lanp 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates: Situations Wanted .10 per word; 
minimum charge $1.00. Help Wanted and all 
other classifications .20 per word; minimum 
charge $2.00. Display classified at regular 
display rates. Blind box number identifica- 
tion, add charge for three words. All clas- 
sified payable in advance by check or money 
order. No discounts or commissions on clas- 
sified advertising. 

When answering blind ads, please address 
them as follows: Box Number, Tue Qui, 35 

Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill 





HELP WANTED 


EXECUTIVE & CLERICAL EXPERIENCED 
& TRAINEE in the pes field. Publish- 


ers Employment, 469 Ohio St., Chicago. 
Su 7-2255. 

WRITERS WANTED for immediate assign- 
ments in Business, Professional, Farming 


Fields. Box 1019, THe Quit. 


INTERPRETIVE REPORTER and news source 
builder for top rated weekly journal 175,000 
circulation in U. S. and abroad, based in 
Middle West. Minimum 3 to 5 yrs. experience 
as general reporter of metropolitan daily, wire 
service or equivalent. Desk know-how help- 
ful, initiative essential. Start at $7,000 to $8,500 
plus fringes. Occasional travel. Box 1015, 
THE QuimLL 





Somewhere in USA is successful husband 
whose collegiate idealism has been sea- 
soned & sharpened by newspaper or maga- 
zine experience that now fits him for 
pivotal editorial-management responsibili- 
ties with mass-circulation Protestant family 
magazine that believes laborer is worthy 
of his hire. Send full personal data. Sam- 
ples will be returned. Box 1016, THe Quit. 











CORRESPONDENTS for assignments by New 
York Ad Agency. Publicity, Research, Report- 
ing. Box 1017, THe Qui 


SITUATION WANTED 


Newscaster, 25, BSJ, vet, SDX; photography, 
radio and newspaper experience. Wants re- 
porter-caster job on radio or television station 
strong on local news. Now finishing Master's 


work. Excellent references. Box 1013, THz 
QUILL 
SDX member, 26, AB journalism, wants job 


on agricultural publication or as farm reporter 
on daily. Experience includes two years farm 
reporting also editing, photography. Military 
service completed. Box 1014, THe Qu1Li 


Journalism graduate and SDX member with 
radio news, reporting, and Army PIO experi- 


ence wants position in Radio-TV news or 
public relations anywhere. Box 1018, THe 
QUEL. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


FREE 
Job market letter, with list of available jobs 
and nationwide employment conditions. Bill 
McKee, Birch Personnel, 59 E. Madison, Chi- 
cago, Llinois. 
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ENJOY HOOSIER HOSPITALITY 


The white and black checkered carpet is out for 


all Sigma Delta Chis when they visit Indianapolis— 
“racing capital of the world”—for the 50th Anniversary 
Convention. There won’t be a dull minute in the four 
day show that’s packed with fun and excitement plus 
a new awakening to the great purposes of our Fra 
ternity. You'll never forget this Golden Anniversary 


get-together at the crossroads of America. 
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Spm ach NEWS / 


Quill Plans Special 
50th Year Issue 


The golden anniversary issue of THE 
QuILL, to be published in November, 
will feature articles by leading names in 
American journalism reviewing the prog- 
ress made in the last half century and 
a forecast of things to come. An inter- 
esting feature of the issue will be an 
appraisal of press, radio and television 
news by outstanding laymen. 

Plans for the issue, announced by 
Charles C. Clayton, editor of THE Qum1, 
include a cover in four colors, historical 
reviews of developments in the daily and 
weekly field, radio and television, jour 
nalism, education and mechanical ad 
vancements of the last half century. The 
issue will also have a special section for 
the 1959 golden anniversary convention. 

It is planned to publish an edition of 
a minimum of 128 pages and the issue 
may be larger than that, if the present 
plans materialize. 

Among the authors who will be fea- 
tured are H. V. Kaltenborn, J. Russell 
Wiggins, Art Witman, Edmund Arnold, 
William McAndrews, Vermont Royster, 
and many others. 

In this issue of THE QUILL is a coupon 
for use in ordering extra copies of this 
big anniversary issue. The price for indi- 
vidual copies will be $1. Many members 
will wish extra copies for friends, busi 
ness associates and to donate to 
libraries. 


local 


* * * * * * * * * 


Tolerance comes with age. I see no 
fault committed that I myself could 
not have committed at some time or 
other. GOETHE. 


*« * * * * * 
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Golden Anniversary Convention 


To Be ‘Star-Spangled’ Observance 


One of Indiana’s chief by-products, the state’s famous brand of “Hoosier 
Hospitality,” will never be keener than when Sigma Delta Chi takes over the 
Hoosier capital November 11-14 for the fraternity’s 50th Anniversary Conven- 


tion. 

Immediately after the 49th session last 
November in San Diego local planners 
were setting in motion activities of inter- 
est to every SDX member. 

The “racing capital of the world” does 
not promise the balmy breezes of Cali- 
fornia but the warmth of Hoosier friend- 
liness may offset the cool autumn drafts. 

Step by step here’s how the conven- 
tion agenda shapes up: 

November 11—Registration all day. 
That evening, Publisher Eugene C. Pul- 
liam, one of the fraternity’s founders and 
convention host, will sponsor a cocktail 
party-dinner that will set the tone of 
the four-day show. 

November 12—Registration. Opening 
business session and committee assign- 
ments. Luncheon in Claypool Hotel, 
James Whitcomb Riley Room. Joint chap- 
ter panel discussion designed to help 
undergraduates and professional mem- 
bers. At the same time Mrs. Barbara 
Handley, wife of Indiana Governor Har- 
old W. Handley, will entertain wives of 
the delegates at a tea in the Indianapolis 
Press Club. Vincent S. Jones, executive 
editor of the Gannett Newspapers, has 
a lulu of a presentation entitled “In 50 
Years, What?” At dinner that evening 
John Hay Whitney, ambassador to Great 
Britain, is the tentative speaker. 

November 13—Don’t let superstition 
bother you because this is THE big day. 
A breakfast for all starts off the program. 
Then the delegates will board busses for 
the 35-mile trip to the site of the fra- 





Rowland Named Quill Assistant 


Ray Rowland; editorial writer for Southern Illinois University, has been named 


assistant to the editor of THe QuILL. 


The appointment, effective August 1, was announced by Quit Editor Charles C. 
Clayton. Rowland succeeds his brother, D. Wayne Rowland, chairman of the De 
partment of Journalism at Texas Christian University. 

The Quiu’s new editorial assistant will remain on the staff at SIU, where he 
recently received a master’s degree in journalism. He holds a bachelor of journalism 


degree from the University of Missouri. 


Rowland came to SIU in 1955 from Monett, Mo., where he was news editor of the 
Monett Times. He also has been editor of the Seymour Citizen and the Lamar Daily 
Journal and a reporter for the Springfield Leader and Press, all in Missouri. 

An Army veteran, he edited the Second Armored Division newspaper, Hell on 


Wheels, while stationed in Germany in 1953. 
Rowland is a member of the Southern Illinois Professional Chapter of Sigma Delta 


Chi. 
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ternity’s founding at DePauw Univer- 
sity in Greencastle. At lunch the tenta- 
tive speaker will be Laurence Scott, pub- 
lisher of the world-famous Manchester, 
England, Guardian. There will be a com- 
bined delegates meeting at one of De- 
Pauw’s ivy-covered landmark buildings 
and a model initiation and Service of 
Remembrance. It’s back to Indianapolis 
at 4 p.m. and the cocktail party-buffet- 
dance starts at 6 p.m. The party will be 
in the Indiana Roof Ballroom and there 
will be dates for all (undergraduates 
only). Coeds at neighboring colleges will 
be your guests at the fun-filled event. 

November 14—The final business ses- 
sion will take place in the morning and 
will include election of officers, executive 
councilors, and a national honorary presi 
dent. The convention also will elect a 
trustee of The Quill Endowment Fund. 
Petitions from several groups requesting 
undergraduate chapters will be up for 
decision. 

Each chapter has one vote in conven- 
tion, and the chapters are represented 
by delegates. A special section of the 
meeting room at the Claypool Hotel is 
being set up for the official delegates and 
their seats will be identified by name 
cards. 

Then it’s off to the speedway for a 
deluxe tour of the racing plant, track, 
garage area and museums. Plans include 
luncheon and a tour of Allison Division 
of General Motors Corporation’s interest 
ing “Powerama” and then it’s back to the 
hotel to prepare for the grand finale 
Vice-President Richard M. Nixon 
be the main speaker at the 
banquet. 

Come by bus, train, plane, dog sled 
or race car but make sure you don’t miss 
the star-spangled observance of Sigma 
Delta Chi’s 50 years of service to the 
world. See you in Indianapolis! 

Total attendance by delegates, mem 
bers and wives is expected to reach 600. 
Host chapters are the Indiana Profes 
sional and the Butler and DePauw Uni 
versity undergraduate chapters. 

Any one planning to attend the con- 
vention is urged to make his hotel reser 
vation immediately by sending his re 
quest direct to the Claypool Hotel, In 
dianapolis. Room rate information ap 
pears on page 25 of this issue. 


will 
closing 
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Newton Claims Ike Administration 


More Secret Than Any Other 


V. M. Newton, Jr., chairman of Sigma Delta Chi’s Freedom of Information 
Committee and managing editor of the Tampa Tribune, recently challenged 
President Eisenhower’s statement that the present administration has “gone 
to great lengths to make information available to the press.” 


In a letter to the President, Newton 
said, “the official reports of the Moss 
Subcommittee on Government Informa 
tion in the House of Representatives and 
the Hennings Subcommittee on Consti 
tutional Rights in the Senate, covering 
their investigative hearings of the last 
three years, show clearly that there is 
more unnecessary secrecy in the Fed 
eral Government today than at any other 
time in our history.” 

Newton's letter was prompted by a 
statement made by the President at his 
news conference July 29, to Clark A 
Mollenhoff of the Des Moines Register 
& Tribune, which the news services re 
ported as follows 

“There has been no administration 
since my memory, and I have been in 
this city 1926, who has gone to 
such lengths to make information avail 
able as long as the national security and 
the national interest of this country is 
not involved.” 

Referring to the reports, Newton said, 
they “carry the testimony of scores of 
leading Federal officials, who stated for 
the record that they were accustomed 
to withhold information of government, 
which had nothing to do with either the 
security or the interests of our country, 
from both the press and the people. 
These reports are easily available to 
The White House.” 

Mollenhoff’s question at the press con 
ference about the administration’s 
crecy policies” had to do with the House 
of Representatives’ provision in the for 
eign aid bill that would force Govern 
ment officials to give information of the 
foreign aid to the Congress. 

Newton continued, “I would like to 
state relative to this that since the end 
of World War II some $75 billion of the 
American people’s tax funds have been 
expended on toreign aid, yet the Amer 
ican people have not been given an ac 
counting of a single penny of these ex 
penditures by the Federal bureaucrats 

“This secrecy, of course, explains the 
great confusion in the public mind over 
the expenditure of our tax funds in for 
eign aid, and the same secrecy in other 
departments of our Federal Government 
also explains the great confusion over 
other leading issues of our day in the 
public mind. Both the Congress, which 
votes the expenditures, and the Amer 
ican people, who pay the tax funds, are 
entitled to full information.” 

Newton “the mere declaration 
by the bureaucrat that publication of 
of government would affect the 
public interest is not sufficient safeguard 
for the interests and the future well 
being of the American people.” He added 


since 


“ce. 


said, 


news 
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that “such declarations simply are not 
justified and that they are being freely 
used by the bureaucrat to eliminate the 
proper restraint of public opinion.” 

Newton listed the trends in Federal 
Government today. 


1. Virtually all of the records of the 
expenditure of the American citizen’s 
tax funds by the Federal Government 
are closed to both the press and the 
public, and most of the meetings of 
Federal Government dealing with these 
expenditures of tax funds are closed. 


Newton pointed out that “in the last 
seven years, while the Federal Govern- 
ment has been increasing its secrecy, 
the Legislatures of 19 states have adopt- 
ed laws against secrecy in both govern- 
mental records and governmental meet- 
ings. Today 32 states have laws guaran- 
teeing their citizens open records of gov- 
ernment and 23 states have laws stipu- 
lating that governing bodies must meet 
in the public for all to see and hear.” 


2. I have in my files 15 documented 
cases in the last two years wherein the 
bureaucrat has denied proper informa- 
tion of government to the Congress, and 
this, of course, points up definitely the 
usurpation of the functions of our Legis- 
lative Branch of Federal Government by 
the bureaucracy, a most dangerous trend 
for the future well-being of the free 
American people. 

3. It would take a super-Houdini to 
navigate the mushrooming maze of the 
Federal bureaucracy which places a re- 
straining finger upon every phase of liv- 
ing of every American citizen. 

4. There is an unhealthy “hostility of 
attitude” among the Federal bureaucrats 
toward the free press and its obligation 
to report all the facts of free American 
government to the free people. 





IMPORTANT TO 
SUBSCRIBERS 


Before You Move 
WRITE! 


Send us a letter, card or Post Office 
change-of-address form. Tell us both your 
old and your new address. 


At least 5 weeks before you move, notify 
The Quill Subscription Dept. 
Chicago 1, Ill. 














In conclusion Newton stated, “Let me 
stress to you that the free press of our 
country is just as interested in preserv- 
ing the national security as you, and that 
this letter deals solely with the legiti- 
mate information of American govern- 
ment and not with the revelation of 
security secrets. And I might point out 
that the record shows clearly, despite the 
numerous charges of the bureaucrats, 
that not one case has been documented 
wherein the press revealed a security 
secret that harmed the interest of our 
country. 

“Therefore, this is a call upon you, 
both humbly and respectfully, for a 
change of attitude in your administra- 
tion toward freedom of inforraation and 
the American people’s right to know 
about their government, which is so nec- 
essary to the retention of American free- 
dom in a most trying era.” 

Newton’s letter was also sent to 31 
senators, three representatives, govern- 
ment officials, Washington columnists 
and Sigma Delta Chi executives. 





Mollenhoff Named 
Colby College 


Lovejoy Winner 


Clark R. Mollenhoff of the Cowles 
Publications, one of America’s most hon 
ored journalists, has been selected to 
receive the 1959 Lovejoy Award at Colby 
College. Mollenhoff, who won the Pulit 
zer Prize in 1958 for distinguished re- 
porting on management-labor problems, 
is the eighth newspaperman to be select- 
ed by the college since the award was 
initiated in 1952. He will address a Con- 
vocation at Colby on Thursday evening, 
Nov. 12. 

The award is given annually to a mem- 
ber of the newspaper profession who has 
made a significant contribution to Amer- 
ican journalism. It is a memorial to 
Elijah Parish Lovejoy, Colby-educated 
editor who was shot to death by a mob 
in 1837 and who is considered to be 
America’s first martyr to press freedom. 

A year ago, 85 year old John N. Heis- 
kell, editor and president of The Arkan- 
sas Gazette, Little Rock, was the recipi- 
ent. 


+ * ” * . 7 * + * 


Men should bear with each other. 
There lives not the man who may 
not be cut up, aye, lashed to pieces, 
on his weakest side. 

KEATS. 
* * * * * * * 
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Who’s Your Oldest 
Working Member? 


KC’s Is Active at 88 


Charles I. Blood, a newspaperman’s 
newspaperman, was honored recently by 
a capacity crowd of 150 at the Kansas 
City Press Club. Here’s why: 

He is 88; 

Still working every day; 

And has worked—continuously for 75 
years; 

For the same newspaper 
City Star! 

Star publisher Roy A. Roberts sketched 
Mr. Blood’s amazing career: He started 
to work for The Star in 1884. He became 
city editor of the morning edition, The 
Times, in 1905. He served in that capacity 
until 1939. Since then he has conducted 
the popular “Forty Years Ago” column 

About 50, or one-third of those in at 
tendance, had worked under Mr. Blood. 
One came to the party from as far away 
as Connecticut. Scores of other alumni 
of his journalistic tutelage, including 
many illustrious writers and editors, sent 
letters and telegrams of tribute. 

The Kansas City professional chapter 
presented him with a radio and an hon- 
orary life membership in Sigma Delta 
Chi. 


The Kansas 





REGISTRATION 


Send room reservations direct 
to Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis. 
Single $7 to $9; Double bed for 2— 
$10.50 to $11; Twin bed $12 to 
$20. Extra bed, per person $3. Ad- 
vise time of arrival. 

(Room rate information listed be- 
low pertains (ONLY) to the Under- 
graduates attending the Sigma Del- 
ta Chi Convention: 

1—Double bed 

persons 
1—Double bed and | -Pull- 

man bed for (3) per- 

sons 9.75 
4—or more persons in (1) 

room—per person 4.00) 

Send Convention registration to 
SDX, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 
1, i. 

The fee is $25. This covers every- 
thing on the program including 
meals. Wives may register for $20. 
Professional chapter delegates pay 
$5 extra. 

If, alter mailing your check, you 
find you cannot attend you may get 
a refund if cancelled prior to 5 p.m. 
November 10. Make checks pay- 
able to Sigma Delta Chi. 

Your check will be acknowledged, 
but tickets and badge will be held 
for you at the registration desk. 
No individual tickets will be avail- 
able, except for Saturday night 
banquet. 


for (2) 
$8.00 
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October 15 Deadline Approaching 


In “50 Years for Freedom” Contest 


The deadline is drawing near! 


If you haven’t bought your copy of “Fifty Years for Freedom: The Story of 
Sigma Delta Chi’s Service to American Journalism,” you don’t have much time left. 
Contest winners will be announced in the November issue. 


DEADLINE FOR THE CONTEST IS OCT. 15 


The Undergraduate chapter selling the most copies will be awarded a free trip 
for its delegate attending the Indianapolis convention. The winning professional chap- 
ter will receive a new set of initiation equipment. 

The book recounts the beginning and the growth of SDX. The fraternity today 
boasts 16,000 members, among them are some of America’s most prominent citizens. 
The author is Charles C. Clayton, past national president of SDX and present editor 
of THe QuILL. Clayton is a former staff member of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 

The book sells for $4.50 and may be purchased by writing to: Southern Illinois 


University Press, Carbondale, III 





50th Anniversary Stirs Plea 
From SDX Member in India 


A Sigma Delta Chi member in India has appealed to U. S. members to 
help him find work here so that he may attend the fraternity’s 50th anniversary 


convention. 

Arun Kumar Chaudhuri, an assistant 
producer for Radio Newsreel of All India 
Radio, would like to come to the United 
States for the fraternity’s celebration, 
but his $80 a month salary in India pro 
hibits such a trip—unless an SDX mem 
ber will finance his trip here and em 
ploy him so he can repay the expenses. 

In a letter to Victor E. Bluedorn, SDX 
executive director, Chaudhuri wrote, “I 
understand that the 50th anniversary of 
the fraternity will be celebrated this 
year. Nothing could be more rewarding 
than to have the luck to attend this cele- 
bration. It’s a dream, of course. May I 
appeal through the columns of the SDX 
News to its readers and fellow brothers 
that I would like to make a trip this 





year and in return I would work for 
them and repay.” 

Chaudhuri lives at P-73, Sirder Sanker 
Road, Calcutta—29, India. He was born 
in 1933 and received his master’s degree 
in journalism from Ohio State University 
in 1955. He also is a journalism graduate 
of Calcutta University and ranked second 
in the University. 

From 1948 to 1952 he was a reporter 
for several Calcutta newspapers, and frora 
1956 to 1957 he was a special representa 
tive of the Indian language newspaper 
Jugantar in the United States. He also 
worked as a junior journalist in the U. S. 
Information Agency in Calcutta, and for 
the Voice of America. 
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SDX to Share 
In Neff Estate 


Sigma Delta Chi will receive one 
eighth of the principal of the estate of 
Ward A. Neff, 68, president of Corn Belt 
Publishers, Inc. 

Neff, past president and Fellow of SDX, 
died suddenly July 11, in his summer 
home in Boulder Junction, Wis 

The will, disposing of an estate valued 
at $1,250,000, was 
filed recently in 
Chicago’s Probate 
Court. Neff directed 
that his estate be 
left in trust with 
the First National 
Bank of Chicago 
with the provision 
that the income be 
paid to his widow, 
Adah. The will gave 
Mrs. Neff the priv 
ilege of willing away 
one-half of the prin 
cipal After her 
death, the remaining one-half, the pub 
lisher directed, is to be divided among 
Sigma Delta Chi; St. John’s Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Chicago; Baker Uni 
versity, Baldwin, Kansas; and Phi Gam 
ma Delta, national education foundation 

Corn Belt Publishers publishes the 
Chicago Daily Drovers Journal and other 
midwestern live stock journals. 

Neff succeeded his late father, Jay H 
Neff, as owner of the Kansas City Drov 
ers Telegram, and added other papers 
in the corn belt dailies corporate group, 
including the Omaha Journal Stockman 
and the St. Louis Daily Livestock Re 
porter. The group also operates 
station WAAF in Chicago 

Neff attended Baker University and 
was graduated from the journalism 
school of the University of Missouri in 
1913. He donated Jay H. Neff hall, the 
first of the present buildings of the Mis 
souri School of Journalism, in memory of 
his father, who died in 1915. : 

In World War I, Neff served as an 
army private. On his return from service, 
he resumed active leadership of the firm 
which later became the Corn Belt Pub- 
lishers, Inc 

In 1958, Neff received an honorary 
doctor of laws degree from Baker Uni- 
versity, and in May was elected to the 
national journalism hall of fame estab- 
lished this year by the University of 
Missouri School of Journalism. He was 
president of Sigma Delta Chi in 1923, 
and was elected a Fellow in 1956. 

According to Victor E. Bluedorn, SDX 
executive director, “this is the first be- 
quest made to Sigma Delta Chi.” 


Ward A. Neff 


radio 


* . ” + * * * 7 * 


Truth is a gem that is found at a 
great depth; whilst on the surface of 
the world all things are weighed by 
the false scale of custom. 

BYRON. 


* * * * * 


BOX SCORE 


53 Professional Chapters of Sigma Delta Chi 


Akron 

Alabama 

Atlanta 

Austin 

Central Illinois . 
Central Michigan 
Central Ohio . 
Central Pennsylvania 
Chicago 

Cleveland 
Colorado .. 

Dallas 

Detroit . 
Florida West Coast 
Fort Worth 
Greater Miami 
Hawaii 

Illinois Valley 
Indiana 

Kansas City 

Los Angeles 
Louisville 
Mid-Missouri 
Milwaukee 
Minnesota 
Nebraska 

Nevada 

New England 

New Mexico 

New York 

North Dakota 
North Florida 
Northern California 
Northwestern Ohio 
Oklahoma 

Portland 

Richmond 

St. Louis 

San Antonio 

San Diego 

Seattle , 
South Dakota 
Southern Illinois 
Texas Gulf Coast 
Utah . 2 
Valley of the Sun 
Washington, D. C 
West Texas 
Eastern Oklahoma . 
Mississippi cok 
Ohio Valley-Kanawha ... 
Pittsburgh - 
St. Lawrence Valley .. 


65 Akron, Ohio 

38 Birmingham, Alabama 

94 Atlanta, Georgia 

71 Austin, Texas 
Champaign-Urbana, 

30 Lansing, Michigan 
Columbus, Ohio 
Harrisburg-Lancaster, 
Chicago, Illinois 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Denver, Colorado 
Dallas, Texas 
Detroit, Michigan 
Tampa, Florida 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Miami, Florida 
Honolulu, T. H. 
Peoria, Illinois 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Los Angeles, California 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Mexico, Missouri 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
Reno, Nevada 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 
New York, New York 
Grand Forks, North Dakota 
Gainesville, Florida 
San Francisco, California 
Toledo, Ohio 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Portland, Oregon 
Richmond, Virginia 
St. Louis, Missouri 
San Antonio, Texas 
San Diego, California 
Seattle, Washington 
Brookings, South Dakota 
Sparta-Carbondale, Illinois 
Houston, Texas 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Phoenix, Arizona 
Washington, D. C. 

24 Lubbock, Texas 


9 


3 


2 Good Standing 


1 


10 Total 4,866 


Illinois 


Penn. 


(Where total membership is not indicated, the chapter did not file a roster with 


headquarters.) 





Urge Fellow Nominations 


Undergraduate 
urged to submit their nominations for 
Fellows of Sigma Delta Chi. Deadline for 
nominations is October 15. 

Fellows of Sigma Delta Chi are those 
men on whom the fraternity confers high 


chapters have been 


honor in recognition of their achieve- 
ments in the profession of journalism. 
They may be elected from within or with- 
out the membership, and the number 
elected may not exceed three per year. 


Nominations for Fellows may be made 
to the nominating committee by any 
chapter or individual member, and it is 
the duty of the nominating committee 
to solicit nominations from all chapters 
prior to submitting a list of nominees to 
the national convention. 

Send nominations to Sigma Delta 
Chi national headquarters, 35 E. Wacker 
Dr., Chicago, Illinois. 
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| New Members | 


The following journalists have been 
elected as members by the National 
Executive Council and have been en- 
rolled on the records of the Frater- 
nity. 

Owen L. Saddler, executive vice presi- 
dent, May Broadcasting Company, Oma- 
ha, Nebraska; Ronald Edward Shay, in- 
formation representative, Oregon State 
Game Commission, Portland, Oregon; 
Newton Laverne Steward, vice president 
for News Calif.-Oregon Television, Inc. 
and news director of KIEM & KIEM-TV, 
Eureka, California; Paul Nelson Janes, 
city editor, Lafayette Journal & Courier, 
Lafayette, Indiana; John Francis Jones, 
managing editor, Courier-Freeman, Pots- 
dam, New York. 

John Murphy Scott, managing editor, 
Ogdensburg Journal, Ogdensburg, New 
York; Kenneth N. Anderson, editor, To- 
day’s Health Magazine, Chicago, Illinois; 
Charles R. Baker, news editor, National 
Broadcasting Company, Chicago, Illinois; 
Edmund D’Moch, day desk editor, As- 
sociated Press, Chicago, Illinois; Wil- 
liam B. Furlong, sports writer, Chicago 
Daily News, Chicago, Illinois. 

Quentin P. Gore, assistant managing 
editor, Chicago Sun-Times, Chicago, IIli- 
nois; Harry L. Hall, photographer, As- 
sociated Press, Chicago, Illinois; Henry 
Hanson, reporter, Chicago Daily News, 
Chicago, Illinois; Burnell Heinecke, re- 
porter, Chicago Sun-Times, Chicago, Illi 
nois; Harry Homewood, chief of Midwest 
bureau, Newsweek Magazine, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Harold V. Liston, reporter, Associated 
Press, Chicago, Illinois; Albert R. Madsen, 
photo director, Chicago Tribune, Chicago, 
Illinois; Fletcher Martin, reporter, Chi- 
cago Sun-Times, Chicago, Illinois; John 
Osbon, Midwest news editor, Broadcast- 
ing Magazine, Chicago, Illinois. 

Marvin Quinn, rewriteman, Chicago 
Sun-Times, Chicago, Illinois; John E. 
Stanton, feature editor, Chicago Daily 
News, Chicago, Illinois; Russell F. 
Staudacher, publisher and editor, The 
New Physician, Chicago, Illinois; Emer- 
son Batdorff, reporter, Plain Dealer, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Donald Bean, reporter, radio station 
WERE, Cleveland, Ohio; Dan Berger, 
copyreader, Cleveland Press, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Kenneth Bichl, newscaster KYW- 
TV, Cleveland, Ohio; Lester Clark, night 
news editor, WGAR, Cleveland, Ohio. 

John Alexander Crawferd, building 
editor, Cleveland Plain Dealer, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Frank Drake, assistant finan- 
cial editor, Cleveland Press, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Neil M. Flanagan, director of edi- 
torial research and newsroom operations 
supervisor, KYW, Cleveland, Ohio; Peter 
C. G. French, newscaster, KYW-TV, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Thomas C. Place, scholastic sports edi- 
tor, Cleveland News, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Fred G. Reinert, cartoonist, Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, Cleveland, Ohio; Robert W. 
Roach, copy editor, Cleveland Plain Deal- 
er, Cleveland, Ohio; Donald N. Silver, 
automobile editor, Cleveland Press, 
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BOOKS BY BROTHERS 











The Sigma Delta Chi NEWS is anzx- 
ious to print notices on recent books 
written by members on non-journal 
istic subjects. Books about journal- 
ism and allied fields are reviewed in 
THE QUILL. 

os - * 

AUTOMATION AND SOCIETY, by 
Howard Boone Jacobson and Joseph S. 
Roucek, published by Philosophical Li- 
brary, Inc., New York, for $10. 

This work is a non-technical and prac- 
tical handbook, a current history, and a 
readable survey of one of the most chal- 
lenging developments in modern indus- 
trial society. 

The thesis advanced by its editors is 
that automation is far more than a mere 
technological achievement—that it is, 
rather, an intellectual and social chal- 
lenge, “heavy with promise and with 
problems.” In support of this, they have 
selected the most pertinent studies and 
analyses of 32 experts whose main con 
cern is the impact of automation upon 
all facets of our society. 

Section I traces the evolution of the 
concept and method of automation. Sec- 
tion II explains in detail its applications 
and impact in critical industries in the 
American economy, as well as the bene- 
fits and problems it can produce for both 
the small and large company. Section III 
brings together for the first time a series 
of provocative ideas on the social re- 
sponsibility required to meet automation’s 
challenge head on. Section IV deals with 
the problems society will face in educa 
tion, leisure, work, polities, business and 
public administration, and other areas. 

The final chapter presents a compara 
tive picture by two Russian authors of 
technological progress and 
in the Soviet Union. 


SOLDIERS OF 


automation 


THE 


WORD, by 
John M. Gibson, published by Philosophi- 
cal Library, Inc., New York, for $3.75. 





Cleveland, Ohio. 

Charles Stella, copy editor, Cleveland 
Press, Cleveland, Ohio; Charles Tracy, 
aviation editor, Cleveland Press, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; William E. Miller, news editor, 
Johnson County Democrat, Olathe, Kan- 
sas; Ernest Thomas Mills, Santa Fe cor- 
respondent, Albuquerque Journal, Al- 
buquerque, New Mexico. 

William Eville Sexton, program direc- 
tor and assistant news director, KDEF 
Radio, Albuquerque, New Mexico; Thom- 
as William Finn, radio-TV news editor, 
writer and broadcaster, WTOL & WTOL- 
TV, Toledo, Ohio; Aaron A. Fischer, pub- 
lisher, Woods County Enterprise, Way- 
noka, Oklahoma; LeRoy A. Ritter, editor 
and publisher, Oklahoma Business News, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 

Carl K. Stuart, managing editor, The 
Daily Oklahoman and Oklahoma City 
Times, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; James 
E. Swain, assistant manager of the Okla- 
homa Press Association and managing 
editor of The Oklahoma Publisher, Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma. 


The American Bible Society is only 40 
years younger than the United States. 
Since its founding in 1816 the history of 
one has largely paralleled that of the 
other. Leaders of the Society have also 
served the country in high positions. Its 
Scriptures, of which some _ half-billion 
have been distributed in all, have been 
given to servicemen and women in every 
major war anywhere in the world. Dur- 
ing the Civil War they passed freely 
through blockades and across hostile 
frontiers under a “truce of God” con- 
scientiously honored by both Federals 
and Confederates. In both World Wars 
they were with front-line troops of all 
the combatant nations. In the Korean 
War they were responsible for convert 
ing Christianity-hating Commu ists into 
earnest Christians. Largely through the 
Society’s efforts, the Bible, in whole and 
in part, has been translated into well 
over a thousand languages and dialects, 
understood by some 90 per cent of the 
world’s population. 

Soldiers of the Word is the story of 
this great organization’s birth under great 
difficulties, its growth to world-wide 
scope and its accomplishments affecting 
people in every part of the globe. It is 
a story of dedicated men’s and women’s 
struggles against poverty, intolerance, 
bigotry, cruelty and many other evil 
things, and of their triumphs, even in 
death. 

USING THE AMERICAN QUARTER 
HORSE, by L. N. Sikes with Bob Gray, 
published by Saddlerock Corp., Houston, 
for $7.50. 

Just what is a quarter horse? Ask that 
question of a dozen flat-heeled pedestri 
and you'll get a dozen different 
answers. 

Actually, a quarter horse is many 
things. To horse lovers all over the na 
tion, he is all things—pleasure horse, a 
speedy powerhouse in rodeo roping con 
tests, a winner of races and a fast-think 
ing, quick-moving paragon of equine in 
telligence when it comes to cutting con 
tests. 

In this authoritative book, L. N. Sikes 
and Bob Gray observe that “You some- 
times hear it said that a good quarter 
horse will have a face like a lady and 
hind quarters like a cook. 

“There's some truth to this,” they add. 
“Nearly all good-bred quarter horses do 
have big, muscular hips and legs. This 
is where they get all that sudden speed, 
and it’s what helps anchor them down 
for quick stops.” 

With plenty of top-quality photographs 
for illustrations, Sikes and Gray quickly 
get down to the business of telling what 
a quarter horse is. They do the best job 
of describing a quarter horse and tracing 
its history that you probably have ever 
read. 

It’s not a text book filled with dry, un- 
interesting definitions and procedures. 
Reading it is like sitting on a corral 
fence and listening to a spell binder who 
knows what he’s talking about, explain 
how to break a horse, teach him what he 
needs to know, and cure him of bad 
habits. Even a layman who’s never been 
astride one of the beautiful animals, will 
enjoy this work 


ans 
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MILWAUKEE—Victor Riesel, acid-blinded New York Post 


columnist, signs a plaque in the Milwaukee Press club at 
a recent Milwaukee professional chapter meeting, assisted 
by Jim Meyer, left, vice-president, and Ed Johnson, presi- 
dent of the professional chapter. Riesel told members of 
the growing dangers of union racketeer leadership which 
threatens to become a dictatorship of the nation. He iost 
his sight when a hoodlum flung acid into his eyes on the 
street in New York in an attempt to silence his attacks 
on certain labor rackets. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA—Ha! O'Flaherty, long iden- 
tified with the Chicago Daily News, was paid a surprise 


tribute in recognition of the 50th anniversary of his en- 
trance into the newspaper business. Organized by the Uni- 
versity of California chapter, the occasion brought together 
students and newsmen, and drew congratulatory messages 
from O’Flaherty’s former associates in Chicago and through- 
out the world 

Led to believe he was simply attending a dinner at which 
his nephew, Terrence O'Flaherty, radio and television col- 
umnist for the San Francisco Chronicle, was to speak, as 
he did later, O’Flaherty found he was the central figure 
at the gathering 

In a review of his career, it was recalled that O’Flaherty 
began as a reporter for the Des Moines Capital in 1909. A 
photostat of a front page of the paper of that year was pre- 
sented to him as a memento. His subsequent activities were 
traced through assignments with the United Press in 
Omaha, Albany, at the Mexican border in 1916, and with 
the New York Sun in London during and after World War I. 

After joining the Chicago Daily News Foreign Service in 
London in 1919, O’Flaherty was in the Baltic and Scandi- 
navian areas, headed the London bureau and the European 
service from 1922 to 1926, and then was in Chicago succes- 
sively as foreign editor, assistant managing editor, and 
managing editor, from 1936 until 1941. Following service 
during World War II in Washington in Navy public rela- 
tions, he served as a correspondent in the South Pacific 
for the Daily News, where he participated in a number of 
landings, and then returned to Washington briefly as a 
correspondent. In 1945 he was back in Chicago as Director 
of the Foreign Service, to remain until his retirement in 
1952 after 33 years with the Daily News, and service under 
four publishers 

Since that time, while living in California, it was pointed 
out that O'Flaherty has continued his active interest 
in national and world affairs, requiring that he travel 
frequently to Washington and abroad. 

“Few men have done so much,” it was said in summary, 


“to advance the prestige and service of an individual news- 
paper and of the entire profession of journalism, and at the 
same time to contribute to the welfare of the country by 
helping to make the public aware of the significance of 
great trends and events.” 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS AND CENTRAL ILLINOIS PRO- 


FESSIONAL—Karin Walsh, city editor of the Chicago 
Sun-Times, claims that the average editor is not his own 
master. He expressed that view at a joint initiation banquet 
of the University of Illinois and Central Illinois chapters. 

Walsh said most editors accept uncritically the judgment 
of wire service headquarters in New York in determining 
which stories are the most newsworthy. 

“I don’t think all the newspaper brains in the world hap- 
pen to be in New York,” Walsh said. “In fact, some of the 
biggest stupidities happen in New York.” 

Walsh said most editors are afraid to be individualists, 
and seldom ask themselves “why a story appears on page 
one.” 

For the most part, Walsh said, journalists fail to question 
the traditional ways of doing things in the news profession. 
He suggested more experimentation as a cure for “grand- 
father journalism.” 

“I don’t mean that everything can be changed,” the 
Sun-Times city editor added. “But we can accomplish a 
lot for journalism if editors begin asking why they are 
doing things.” 


MIAMI—Officers for the 1959-60 term of the Greater Miami 


Chapter, are: (clockwise from lower left) Philip DeBerard, 
Jr., president; Budd Mulloy, treasurer; Tony Garnet, sec- 
retary; Jack Kassewitz, secretary. 

An installation banquet was held at the Diplomat Hotel, 
Hollywood, Florida, and featured an address by Mrs. Mabel 
Norris Reese, editor of the Mount Dora Topic, who won 
a “Green Eyeshade” award from the Atlanta chapter of 
SDX last year. Also attending the banquet were cast mem- 
bers who participated in the annual Ribs ’n Roast show 
of the fraternity which raises funds for journalism scholar- 
ships at the University of Miami. DeBerard is division 
public relations manager for the Southern Bell Telephone 
Co.; Mulloy is on the public relations staff of Pan American 
World Airways; Garnet is chief photographer for the Miami 
Herald and Kassewitz edits the Florida Living magazine 
section of the Miami News. 
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TEMPLE UNIVERSITY—The Temple University chapter cel- 


ebrated the 50th Anniversary of Sigma Delta Chi with an 
initiation and dinner at the University’s Mitten Hall. One 
professional and five undergraduate members were initi- 
ated. Participating in a panel discussion on problems of 
the journalism profession were: Barry Nemcoff, WCAU 
news director; Anthony Zecca, Philadelphia director of 
public information; C. L. Reese, publisher of the Wilming- 
ton, Delaware News-Journal; and Ernest Leiss, WRCV-TV 
news director. 

The 40 undergraduate and professional members attend- 
ing were welcomed by J. Douglas Perry, chairman of the 
University’s journalism department, and Robert Kief- 
rieder, chapter president. 


KANSAS CITY—Journalism’s place in the ever-changing 


world scene was discussed by Victor E. Bluedorn, SDX 
executive director, in a talk before the Kansas City Press 
Club at the Hotel Muehlebach. 

Bluedorn talked to more than 40 members of the profes- 
sional chapter at its dinner commemorating the 50th anni- 
versary of the founding of the fraternity. 

“The history of the world is determined by what men 
think and do, and journalists are responsible for the dis- 
tribution of the facts of these men to the public,” Bluedorn 
said. 

Bluedorn urged an intensification of the fight to obtain 
information that the public has a right to know. The free- 
dom of information committee of the fraternity has taken 
a leading part in the fight to give the public all facts to 
which it is entitled. 

Among the points that Bluedorn stressed toward im- 
proved journalism were encouraging bright young men to 
enter journalism, helping the public to understand the role 
of freedom of the press, radio and television and aiding 
journalism schools to do a creditable job for careers in 
journalism. 

He said the strength of Sigma Delta Chi is in the news- 
rooms here and abroad and its vitality is renewed on the 
campuses each year. 

Eddie Bracken, who played the masculine lead in “Say, 
Darling,” in Kansas City was introduced by Richard H. 
Berger, production director. 

Bluedorn was greeted by a special welcoming committee 
as he arrived from Chicago to address the Kansas City 
chapter. Left to right are John Doohan, Bluedorn, Don 
McCarthy and Brock Holmes. 

Mike Strawn, retiring president of the Kansas City chap- 
ter, announced the six 1959 scholarship winners as his 
last official act. Two scholarships worth $200 apiece are 
awarded to seniors at each of the three major journalism 
schools in the area annually by the chapter. 

The winners were Jack Harrison and Richard Crocker of 
the University of Kansas; Chester Peterson and Eldon 
Miller of Kansas State University, and Marion Ellis and 
Mike Anderson of the University of Missouri. The scholar- 
ships are financed largely from profits from the chapter’s 
annual Griddle Show. 
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Plans for the Griddle Show are already well under way. 
Two panelists who already have accepted are Sylvia Porter, 
economics expert and financial columnist, and Sen. Stuart 
Symington, favorite son presidential possibility from Mis- 
souri. Skits and other entertainment acts, which were in- 
troduced last year, will have a prominent part again in 
the 1959 presentation October 8. 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS—V. M. “Red” Newton, right, managing 


editor of the Tampa, Florida, Tribune, congratulates John F. 
Wells, winner of the 1959 Elijah Parish Lovejoy Award 
for Courage in Journalism. Newton, chairman of Sigma 
Delta Chi’s Freedom of Information Committee, spoke on 
the threat of governmental secrecy at a joint meeting of 
the Southern Illinois and St. Louis professional chapters in 
Carbondale. Wells, editor of the Arkansas Recorder at 
Little Rock, and other members of the fifth annual National 
Conference of Weekly Newspaper Editors at Southern Illi- 
nois University, heard the address. Pictured, from left, 


are Howard R. Long, SIU journalism department chair- 
man; Wells; Robert Angers, Franklin, Louisiana, Banner- 
Tribune editor and conference president; and Newton. 


PITTSBURGH—Board members of the Pittsburgh chapter of 


Sigma Delta Chi are shown gathered at the Pittsburgh 
Press Club—the oldest in the nation—to fete Charles A. 
Welsh, Jr., chapter president, second from left, on his last 
day in the city. He has been promoted from his post as 
bureau chief for Associated Press in Pittsburgh to take 
over his new duties as Chief of Associated Press Bureaus 
in Kentucky, with headquarters in Louisville. Shown left 
to right are Joseph Shuman, city editor, Post Gazette; 
Robert J. Simonds, staff assistant, Training Department, 
ALCOA; Joseph H. Mader, professor of journalism, Du- 
quesne University. The chapter presented Welsh with an 
attache case in appreciation of the vigorous leadership he 
has given the Pittsburgh chapter during his two terms. 
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Personals 


About Members 


John Cowles, president of the Min- 
neapolis Star and Tribune company, 
spoke at commencement exercises of two 
eastern educational institutions recently. 
He delivered the key address at the Uni- 
versity of Rochester’s 109th commence- 
ment in Rochester, N. Y. Cowles also 
received an honorary doctor of laws de- 
gree from the University. He also spoke 
at the 93rd commencement exercises of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Cambridge, Mass. 

Earl O. Ewan, of the U. S. Steel public 
relations staff, told the Long Beach, Long 
Island, N. Y., Rotary that “our current 
educational! crisis shows the need not just 
for schools that produce technicians but 
leaders and superior citizens.” Ewan has 
been elected to the Board of Governors 
of the Society of the Silurians. This is an 
organization of who worked on 
newspapers and press services in New 
York City 25 or more years ago. He also 
has been reelected treasurer of the Co- 
lumbia Journalism Alumni of the Colum- 
bia University Graduate School of Jour- 
nalism. He was first elected to that office 
in 1953. This was the first election con- 
ducted by world-wide ballot among the 
3,000 alumni of the school. 

Harold R. Rubin, 1941 University of 
Oklahoma journalism graduate, and for- 
merly an instructor in journalism and 
political science at Sierra College, Au- 
burn, Calif., has joined the Aerojet Co., 
Sacramento, Calif., as a technical editor 
Rubin will write and edit reports on re- 
search done by the company, which pro- 
duces guided missiles 

Melvin P. Otsby has joined Meredith 
Publishing Co., 
assistant editor 
Better Homes 
Ideas book 


men 


Des Moines, Iowa, as an 
Otsby is in charge of the 
& Gardens 1960 Garden 
Otsby received his bachelor 
of science degree in 1956 from North 
Dakota State and expects his 
master of science degree from Iowa State 
University this fall 

Larry 
sistant 


College 


Coffin has been appointed as- 
director of communications for 
Consolidated Freightways, Inc., with 
headquarters in Menlo Park, Calif. Cof- 
fin was on the editorial staff of the Red- 
ding, Calif Record-Searchlight 
joining Consolidated Freightways, Inc. 

Martin Z. Post has returned to Rob- 
ert D. Eckhouse & Associates, public re- 
lations and advertising 
vice president 


before 


consultants, as 
He first joined the firm 
three years ago after 10 years as a re- 
porter and with the 
Press 

David ( 1957 University of 
Southern California journalism graduate, 
is now a general assignment reporter 
with the Los Angeles Examiner. He has 
also worked as a police and general as- 
signment reporter for the Pasadena In- 
dependent-Star News, and last year 
traveled in Europe for eight months and 
wrote a series of articles for the Ridder 
Papers. In his travels abroad he was in 
Russia, East Germany, Yugoslavia, Egypt, 
Israel, Cyprus and Turkey. 


editor Associated 


Henley, 
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Robert W. Heinz, a 1959 Sigma Delta 
Chi Scholarship 
Award winner, has 
joined Meredith 
Publishing Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa, as a 
news bureau editor. 
Heinz is a 1959 jour- 
nalism honor grad- 
uate of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 
While there he was 
awarded the 1959 
Barnhart Memorial 
Scholarship, spon- 
sored by the Min- 
nesota Editorial Association. 

George P. MacKnight has joined the 
public relations department of Standard 
Oil Company (Indiana) as advanced 
writer. Formerly office manager of the 
Chicago Motor Clubs public relations 
department, MacKnight also has been 
associated with the National Safety Coun- 
cil, Sears, Roebuck & Co., Porcelain En- 
amel Institute and the American Peoples 
Encyclopedia. He was also managing 
editor of the Bloomington, Indiana, Jour- 
nal-Gazette. 

Miles W. Turnbull 
Special Projects 
Coordinator for the 
book sales depart- 
ment of Meredith 
Publishing Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa. Turn- 
bull will be respon- 
sible for special 
projects, such as 
sales tests in super- 
markets, newspaper 
advertising tests, 
special display pro- 
grams and other 
special promotions. 
He joined Meredith 
in 1957 as editor of the company’s plant 
publication, and in 1958 was named as- 
sistant promotion manager for Better 
Homes & Gardens and Successful Farm- 
ing magazines. 

George Vickery has been mamed ac- 
count executive with the Miami public 
relations firm of J. Robert Rowley & 
Associates, Inc. Vickery was formerly 
director of publicity and merchandising 
of WTVJ (TV), Miami. 

Jennings B. Woodson, Jr., Du Pont 
Public Relations man, has been appoint- 

ed an associate pro- 
San Jose 
College, 50 
miles southeast of 
San Francisco. He 
will be in charge 
of photo-journalism 
courses in the De- 
partment of Jour- 
nalism and Adver- 
tising. Woodson has 
served as Du Pont’s 
photo products in- 
formation specialist 


J.B. Woodson, Jr. for the 


Robert W. Heinz 


has been named 


Miles W. Turnbull 


fessor at 


State 


past six 

years and has 
guided public relations aspects of the 
photopolymer printing plate development 
since the unique platemaking method 
was announced two and a half years ago. 


Prior to joining Du Pont, Woodson was 
on the faculty of the University of Il- 
linois School of Journalism. 

Leonard E. Pearson, veteran Indianap- 
olis journalist, has been named director 
of public relations at Indiana Central 
College. Pearson retired from the As- 
sociated Press after 32 years on its news 
staff at Detroit and Indianapolis. 

Albert C. Cochrane, manager of the 
D. P. Brother & Company Los Angeles 
office for the past three years, has been 
named a vice president of the Detroit 
headquartered national advertising 
agency. 

James Virgil Boatright, a graduate of 
the University of Oklahoma School of 
Journalism, has been employed as a re- 
porter-photographer by the Tulsa World. 








Obituaries 


A. Wendell Brackett 
Montesano, Wash. 

Melvin E. Williamson (TxU-'25), Dep- 
uty Chief of Information Services, died 
suddenly at Scott Air Force Base in II- 
linois on February 15. 

Ralph E. Ammon (Wis-’23), of Carmi, 
Illinois died January 13. 

John J. Niles (ND-’22), 59, of Fargo, 
N. D., died May 6. 

Warren F. Bickford, Hl (OkIP-Pr-’57), 
72, managing editor of the Blackwell 
(Okla.) Journal-Tribune, died July 16. 

David Silverman (Min-Pr-’51), 56, as- 
sistant executive editor of the Minneap- 
olis (Minn.) Star & Tribune died July 
28 of a heart attack. 

Willard R. Goodner (OkI-'52), 28, of 
Miami, Okla., died July 18 of a cir- 
culatory disorder. 

Ted R. Hewett (Mon-’53), 28, telegraph 
editor of the Missoula (Mont.) Missoulian 
was drowned July 19. 

David Fernsler (WDC-Pr-’52), 70, an 
Associated Press writer for over 30 years 
died in Washington, D. C. of cancer. 

Frank C. Clough (StU-Pr-’46), 58, for- 
mer editorial director of Speidel News- 
papers, Inc., died in Santa Barbara, Calif. 
of an abdominal ailment. 

James J. Patchell (But-Pr-’32), adver- 
tising manager of the Union City (Ind.) 
Times-Gazette died June 29. 

George H. Payne (StU-Pr-’37), 65, for- 
mer publisher, died at his home in Sara- 
toga, Calif. of a heart ailment June 20. 

Harlan K. Page (Wis.-Pr-'36), 85, pub- 
lisher of the Baraboo (Wis.) News-Re- 
public since 1909, died July 26. 

Foster Fudge (DeP-Pr-’35), of Craw- 
fordsville, Ind., died June 9. 

Deke Houlgate (SoCf-Pr-'41), 
Angeles, Calif., died July 31. 

Harold D. Jacobs (SoCf-Pr-’38), 69, 
founder of the Baltimore (Md.) Post died 
July 21 of a heart ailment. 

Ward A. Neff (Mo-'13), 68, president of 
Cornbelt Publishers in Chicago, died 
July 11 of a heart attack. 

Eugene Meyer (W&L-Pr-’34), 84, board 
chairman of the Washington, D. C. Post 
& Times Herald died July 17. 

John H. Carter (PaS-Pr-’50), 62, edi- 
tor of the Lancaster (Pa.) New Era for 
30 years died July 27. 
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Special ANNIVERSARY ISSUE 





November 
1959 


Celebrating SIGMA DELTA CHYS 
Sth ANNIVERSARY ISSUE 


This special issue will be dedicated to a half-century of service to 
journalism . .. to another fifty years of talent, truth and energy. 


A GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY FOR ADVERTISERS! 


Editorial content promises a high level of readership . . . plus a fine 
setting for ads. 


These advertisers have already reserved space— 


America’s Independent Electric Light Esso Research 

and Power Companies General Motors 
Anaconda Company Indianapolis Star & News 
Balfour and Company Knight Newspapers : 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
San Diego Union-Tribune 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers 


Broadc asting 
Chicago Sun-Times 
Columbia Broadcasting System Shreveport Times 

Courier-Journal and Louisville Times Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 
Delta Air Lines The Ovid Bell Press, Inc. 


Dow Jones and Company The Travelers Insurance Companies 
Editor & Publisher Time Magazine 


Electro-Motive Div. (G. M.) Zenith Radio Corporation 





























For Advertising Rates and 
Reservation Form write: 





35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois f _ 
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Did you know? 


. that a onetime Canadian newsboy purchased the Kemsley British 


newspaper interests for $31,500,000? 
(See page 9—E & P—July 18) 





. that the Boston Herald-Traveler has just moved into a new model 
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plant? 
(See page 10—E & P—July 25) 





that General Foods spent $96-million last year for consumer 
advertising? 
(See page 16—E & P—July 25) 





. that AP is now transmitting tabulated stock market quotations to 
afternoon newspapers via high speed Teletypesetter? 
(See page 11—E & P—July 11) 





. that dailies have passed the 58,000,000 mark in U.S. circulation? 
(See page 13—E & P—July 11) 





. that you can have all these fascinating facts at your fingertips, and 
dozens and dozens more every week, when you are a regular subscriber 


to 


Editor & 
nether ct Publisher 


1475 Broadway 
New York 36, N. Y 


The spot news paper of the 
Please enter my subscription to Epiror & PUBLISHER F pel f 


for 1 year, effective with the earliest possible issue 


( ) Check for $6.50 enclosed. ( ) Please bill me 
later TIMES TOWER, 1475 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 


newspaper and advertising fields 


Name nae Position 
Subscription rates—$6.50 in U.S., possessions, 


Ne ap ( ( > " 
Se ee and Canada; all other countries, $10.00 


Address 














